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Most Important Woman in Uncle Sam’s Service 
As Assistant Attorney General She Made Possible the First Federal Prison for Women 
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Congress is coming again to give the 
world further proof that talk is not 
cheap. 

¢ 


The American Legion on going to 
Italy discovered there is still 2 king in 
that country. He received them at his 
palace. 

q 


Why not have the next fight in the 
New York stock exchange or the United 
States senate, the two places where the 
prices of the seats are commensurable 
with the new high standard of ring- 
side chairs? 

g 


TAKING SNUFF 
CCORDING to reports English 
women are going back to the use 

of snuff. Girls in cotton factories are 
said to be snuffing it up to clean their 
nostrils of flying lint and dust. Just an 
excuse. Society women are taking it 
secretly—a fact revealed by the greatly 
increased demand for fancy snuffboxes 
that will go handily in vanity bags. 

This is not advancement but retro- 
gression. It is added proof of the com- 
mon assertion that we move in cycles. 
It looks like one more of the old cus- 
toms coming back. They have a way 
of doing that. Watch out for the re- 
turn of the crinoline one of these years. 

Snuff-taking is a strange old custom. 
Formerly our best people indulged, not 
only openly but with a sort of proud 
display. Senators had their gold snuff- 
boxes on their desks, and many a grace- 
ful sweep of the arm was made in tak- 
ing a pinch or offering one to a neigh- 
bor. 

Men gradually deserted the snuffbox 
for cigars, pipes and other forms of to- 
bacco consumption, leaving the pow- 
dered grain to the women. And the 
women clung to it pretty faithfully. An 
elm twig well chewed at one.end and 
dipped in the pungent powder was a 
very common sight among the ladies of 
a few generations ago, and the fragrant 
box was socially passed around at little 
informal parties. But gradually the 
practice lost caste; young girls no long- 
er took it up, and mature women with 
the habit indulged only in the privacy 
of the home. But there are snuff fac- 
tories still running in this country. 

Funny, but many a man horrified to 
see his wife puff a cigarette thought 
nothing of seeing his mother dipping 


being used to a thing. The snuff-takers 


used to look down on the women pipe- 
smokers about the same as the ciga- 
rette-smoking ladies look down on the 
snuffers now. The world moves. But 
the world also revolves, and maybe we 
are getting up to snuff again. 


¢ 


Women’s styles cannot always ignore 
circumstance and prevailing local con- 
ditions. At Bridgend, England, for ex- 
ample, a plague of horse flies put high 
skirts, low-cut necks and short sleeves 
entirely out of fashion. 


q 
Senator Hiram Johnson of California 
is astonished that Coolidge “chooses” 
not to be president again. A viewpoint 
like that would astonish Hiram. 


q 


MARTYRS OF STYLE 
pS sarong dressmaker training his 
living mannequins to exhibit new 


styles to show “that slender boyish . 


figure” almost sent them to the hospital 
by rigorous training. He starved them, 
steamed them and had massaged away 
any suspicion of a roll or bulge. Most 
of the girls gave up the preparation be- 
fore the time for the show came: 
Others stuck it out to the detriment of 
their health. 

In spite of this age of freedom and 
common sense in which women are 
supposed to have thrown off the old 
shackles and senseless conventionalities 
in action, speech and dress they are still 
slaves to fashion: Styles of late have 
called for the slender figure, and 
many a woman has suffered im- 
mensely from self-inflicted punishment 
to achieve it. Violent means have been 
resorted to, and doubtless in many 
cases the bad results will be perma- 
nent. They don’t ask themselves 
whether the slenderness will be becom- 
ing to them, or whether it may under- 
mine their health, they know it is the 
stvle and that’s enough. Fortunately 
it is going out of style. | 

If women, and men too, would be 
moderate in all things they would look 
better and have better health to go 
with their looks. If one has a tendency 








—Cartoon in New York Herald Tribune. 
Charity Begins at Home 


Se 


be too Ly my; let her seek 
and find the proper diet to remedy },; 
condition. If one is starting to ep, 
stout and is hungry all the time ;), 
should put on the brakes. Fat peo)), 
don’t get that way suddenly. They - 
usually see and feel it coming. That i; 
the time to use will power and comm. 
sense—eat less and exercise more. 

But there is little hope in sight. 
well be out of life as out of style,” | 
say. Women will probably continu: | 
starve themselves, pluck out their ; 
brows, pierce theif ears, paint their 
faces or do anything else demanded | 
“the Style.” 

q 


The fellows who went in for golf he- 
cause it was good for their health are 
now trying to find what is good for 
their golf. 


English scientists said that science 
had got far ahead of the world and sug 
gested that it cease activities for 1) 
years to let the world catch up. Which 
indicates that the scientists are some- 
what behind in the matter of modesty, 


¢ 


LAZY THINKING 

= at a novel lately revea 

an incident to a large extent typ 
of much in our modern fiction writ 
A young couple far from home had jus 
been robbed late at night of their au- 
tomobile and everything of value ab 
them. That left them in a deplorab|: 
shape indeed, but the problem 
quickly and easily solved. They notice: 
that one of the robbers dropped s: 
thing. It proved to be a very 
jewel—with which they managed \ 
well, thank you. 

That sort of solution of probl 
posed in literature is plain laziness « 
avoidance—or a want of ability. |The 
ancients recognized it long ago 
gave it a-classical name—“Deus ex | 
china,” an artificial or mechanical ¢ 
trivance. 

A negro explaining to a little bo 
that the earth was held up by a gr 
giant» was asked what the giant stood 
on. “Ona big rock.” “Well, what do 
the rock rest on?” “On another i 
of course.” And so the matter 
solved. And so many of our lite! 
problems are solved. But it leaves 
bad taste in the mouth—someth 
short of satisfaction. 

The scenario writers are among 
worst” sinners. .They are constani]) 
making things happen in the mov 
that would pever happen in real lif: 
or rarely ever. They make their ch 
acters do things violently contradicto! 
to their character, and they mak 
things fall’ out of the sky or spring up 
out of the ground to save a sifuatio! 
If it cannot be reasoned out, studied 
out, to a logical conclusion—at !eas! 
a reasonably probably one—it should 
be avoided. 

Writers should simply take more 
thought—do more eonscientious work. 


A schoolteacher in Spokane 81 years 
old has decided to quit the profession. 
He ought to now teach the world how 
he was able to live that long teaching 
school. 
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DIGEST ~ OF ~« WORLD ~« AFFAIRS 








Does Our “Splendid ssotation” — 


hold aloof from the League of 
Nations we are constantly being 
reminded that the league is very much 
in existence. Recent events show that 
our isolation policy does not prevent 
countries with grievances against us 
from appealing such disputes to Geneva. 
A good example was the action of a 
Panaman delegate asking the league as- 
sembly to affirm his country’s sover- 
eignty to the Panama canal (see Oct. 1 
issue). It is perhaps a good thing that 
the matter was allowed to drop, because 
we as a nation deny jurisdiction to the 
league in purely American matters. 
However, this is no guarantee that the 


T hota the United States may 


league will not ultimately have to de- _ 


cide something vital to the United 


“wine so i. 





—Cartoon in Mineral Wells (Tex.) “Index. 
Speaking of Meddlers—— 


States. It has been only luck or di- 
plomacy, or both, which has staved off 
trouble thus far. 

Ihe United States, as you know, is 
one of only three nations not members 
of the League of Nations. In this re- 
spect we keep company with Mexico 
and soviet Russia. Though several 
league members, peeved for one reason 
or another, have announced their in- 
tention of quitting at the end of the 
of the prescribed two years, it is a fact 
that 56 nations are to all intents and 
purposes league members at the pres- 
ent time, 

That the league can now assert a 
greater influence than ever in the west- 

1 hemisphere is indicated by Canada 
and Cuba succeeding to seats on the 
council, This is the first time_that 
North America has had a place on the 
soverning body, though South America 
is represented by Chile and Colombia. 

The heavy vote given Cuba Latin- 
American papers interpret as a slap at 
Uncle Sam’s “imperialism.” They say 


it offers that island republic an oppor- 
tunity to take to the league complaints 
which the United States, as her self- 
appointed guardian angel, has neglected 
to adjust to mutual satisfaction. 
Consideration of the Panama canal 
question, brief though it was, threatened 
to involve the Monroe doctrine, espe- 
cially after the Panaman diplomat de- 
clared that instrument obsolete, explain- 


ing: “It served a useful purpose while - 


the Latin-American republics were 





WE WERE FOREWARNED 


Why forego the advantages of our 
peculiar situation? Why quit our 
own to stand upon foreign ground? 
Why, by interweaving our destiny 
with that of any part of Europe, en- 
tangle our peace and prosperity in 
the toils of European ambition, rival- 
ship, interest, humor or caprice?— 
George Washington in his farewell 
address, Sept. 17, 1796. 

Peace, commerce and honest friend- 
ship with all nations—entangling al- 
liances with none—Thomas Jeffer- 
son in his inaugural address, March 
4, 1801. 











young and struggling and while there 
was still danger that European poten- 
tates might seek to recover their lost 
colonies in the new world, but that 
danger is now past.” If the Monroe 
doctrine is ever imperiled by a league 
decision the consequences will be seri- 
ous because that is one document which 





—Cartoon in Philadelphia Ledger. 


Sour grapes! “I didn’t want it anyhow,” 

the foxy world court powers exclaim at the 

sight of the United States’s position in re- 

fusing to join the court without reservations. 

Nevertheless, he licks his chops at the sight 
of so tempting a morsel. 





—Cartoon in Dallas News. 


No Complaint About This Interference 


Uncle Sam still holds very sacred. 
There is undoubtediy more ill feeling 
against the United States in Latin-Amer- 
ica now than at any other time in his- 
tory. Our disagreement with Mexico, 
our intervention in Nicaragua, our tiff 
with the “Panama-for-Panamans” fac- 
tion and. our fruitless attempt to adjust 
the Tacna-Arica dispute have all reacted 
against us. Incidentally, a Cuban fac- 
tion is now said to be bent on getting 
rid of American naval bases “forced” 
on her by treaty. 


Abetted by certain European nations, 
it is said, there is growing sentiment in 
Central and South America against 
Uncle Sam’s hitherto uncontested au- 
thority in New World affairs. The cry 
has lately been raised that our lease- 
hold of the canal and establishment of 
military bases in Cuba and Nicaragua 
belie our frequent assurance to the 
rest of the world that we never grab 
territory. 

Whether some of this criticism is 
merited or not, we face the fact that the 
League of Nations now assumes such a 
world-wide aspect that the time is com- 
ing when it will have to step oh Uncle 
Sam’s toes, so to speak, When that day 
arrives it will be interesting to see how 
we stack up against this powerful union 
of nations. 

Our overtures toward world peace, 
unfortunately, are regarded with sus- 
picion by other nations. They think we 
are selfish in not joining their league to 
further the same purpose. And since 
the league’s latest step toward outlaw- 
ing wars of aggression has met with a 
cool reception at Washington the Euro- 
pean powers are quite peeved, to put 
it mildly. France and Italy are admit- 





~~ 





—Cartoon in Montreal Star. 


France, Too, Has Reservations 


tedly deaf to any further naval disarm- 
ament gestures from President Cool- 
idge so long as we choose to go it alone, 


Pro-leaguers contend that this isola- 
tion is hurting us far more than it hurts 
the league. They point out that the 
league not only seems well able to get 
along without us but is organizing a 
fraternity of nations which, intention- 
ally or otherwise, is blacklisting us com- 
mercially. In other words, it would 
appear that we are in turn being isolat- 
ed in the matter of world trade. Presi- 
dent Coolidge recognized this situation 
when he charged that foreign trade 
propaganda was imperiling our com- 
merce. 

But there is another side to the story. 

Anti-leaguers do not blame our “snob- 
bishness,” “conceit” or “arrogance,” as 
it has been variously called. Other 
factors are involved. 

They regard it as further proof that 
the United States should keep out of 
foreign politics. The moral, they point 
out, is that we cannot mix in interna- 
tional questions without jeopardizing 
our prestige. 


Our refusal to join the British in their 
proposed Chinese grab, our criticism of 
British aims in the last Geneva naval 
conference, debt wrangling and even 
such things as the Sacco-Vanzetti case 
bob up to aggravate a delicate situation. 


It is true that during the past few 
years we have seen foreign trade built 
up at great effort slip through our fin- 
gers. This undoubtedly contributes to 
the depression in agriculture and cer- 
tain other industries. 


Much of the anti-American spirit in 
Latin-America and Europe, too, for that 
matter, is based not so much on our 
diplomatic policy as on our tariff regu- 
lations.’ Our tariff barrier has particu- 
larly rankled Latin-America and now it 
looks as if we will have to sit idly by 
and see England and Germany recap- 
ture trade which they lost in the war 
and which we once had a golden op- 
portunity to take. Argentina and sev- 
eral other countries have protested so 
vigorously against our Tariff Commis- 
sion sending snoopers to their coun- 
tries to spy on trade conditions that. we 
have temporarily called off this prac- 
tice. 

And now France, intentionally or 
otherwise, invites a tariff war by dis- 


Pe Miaigr tee Pie cer 4 
THE PA ER 
criminating against the United States 
in tariff rates. 

Our previous unpleasantness with 
France by reason of that country’s fail- 
ure to ratify the debt agreement is re- 
vived by rumor that France is to seek 
another $100,000,000 loan here. Even 
though Premier Poincare denies that a 
new loan is contemplated, various 
American statesmen are outspoken in 
declaring that France should settle her 
old debts before contracting new ones. 

Despite continued propaganda for 
debt cancellation, such a course is now 
virtually impossible, especially since 
most debtor nations have agreed to and 
are already making refunds. Cancella- 
tion of debt could not very well be ac- 
complished without cancellation of repa- 
rations, and France and her allies would 
never listen to that. 

An important factor in the trade war 
is the new independence of countries 
which formerly depended upon us for 
products. The exigencies of war in- 
duced many nations to raise their own 
products, Cotton and grains are ex- 
amples. The effort was so successful 
that when the war ceased they went on 
with such work and we have lost busi- 
ness as a consequence. 

As far as the league is concerned, our 
joining it would not in itself sidetrack 
consideration of questions affecting us 
or our proteges in this half of the 
world. Such subjects will come up 
whether we join the league or not. 

It might even be argued that present 
foreign criticism of Uncle Sam is due 


not so much to our refusal to join |), 
league but rather to an extraordin: 
amount of American meddling in wo; 
politics without obligating ourse! 
in any way. Ofcourse, such action \ 
invited by the war, but the new ure; 
for us to get back to normalcy, 
that means reverting to the polic) 
avoiding “entangling alliances” ag: 
which we were warned by Washing 
Jefferson and others. 


It is too bad that European nati 
cannot understand why our post- 
administrations have repudiated n 
of the overtures and promises and mi. 
of the idealism of the Wilson admi 
tration. And, thinking they have } 
tricked, these countries seem beni 
making the United States pay dearly | 
“deserting” them. 


But have we deserted Europe ol! 
than to safeguard our cherished tra 
tions? 

With $13,000,000,000 loaned abroad 
we certainly cannot be accused of 
being interested in seeing Europe 
back on her feet. However, the 
mocracy of the United States can n 
conform to the European idea of ¢ 
ernment. The latter holds that the s 
ject lives for the benefit of the si 
whereas we of the United States hold 
that the state lives for the benefi! 
its citizens. 

It goes without saying, of course, | 
as far as foreign affairs are concer 
we are more misunderstood than 
ourselves are mistaken. 








Bar-Less Prison for Women 





MAGINATION is required to picture 
| a group of handsome buildings at 
But 
Uncle Sam’s first and 
only prison for women is rapidly near- 


Alderson, W. Va., as a prison. 
such is the case. 


ing completion. A model of its kind, it 
will cost $2,500,000. 


The act of Congress which created 
the institution provided that it should 
be “educational” rather than penal. It 
is all of that. There is no wall about 





All the Comforts of Homé—and Then Some 


the reservation. Windows are without 
bars. Inmates (they don’t call them 
prisoners) walk to and from buildings 
unescorted. 


Ultimately 17 fireproof cottages will 
be erected. Each will accommodate 30 
women. There are rag rugs on the 
highly-polished hard pine floors. Each 
inmate has a dresser and mirror, not to 
mention distinctly feminine kimono 
and bedroom slippers provided by Dr. 
Mary B. Harris, superintendent. There 
are also books and pictures. Each cot- 


tage has a prettily furnished livin: 
room. There are separate buildi: 

for white and colored inmates ani 
nursery will be provided for t! 

children. 


If the last Congress had not sidetra: 
ed the deficiency bill for a filibuster 
prison would now be practically c 
pleted. There will be a model laun: 
sewing room, cannery, poultry farm ; 
dairy. Manual training and wea\ 
will also be taught. Four acres 
furnish room for outdoor recreati 

If an inmate becomes unruly she ° 
be assigned to what they call “redu: 
privilege” buildings which do h 
barred windows and other restricti 
A specially equipped clinic in the h 
pital building will handle drug addi 
Sixty per cent of the prisoners alre 
there have violated the federal narco 
law. Until the institution was creat 
Uncle Sam did not have a prison ! 
women. Women convicted in federa! 
courts had to be committed to state in- 
stitutions. Mrs. Mabel Walker Wil'c- 
brandt, assistant attorney general, ws 
prominent in agitating aseparate priso® 
for women. This modern Portia hols 
the highest government job ever give! 
a woman. “At the age of 36, she is !0 
charge of three important branches ©! 
the Department of Justice—supervisi 
of all federal prisons, prosecution ©! 
dry law violators and apprehension ©' 








tax dodgers. An admirer declares that 
Mrs. Willebrant is doing “far more ef- 
fective service in convict reform than 
all the psychologists, theorists, senti- 
mentalists. and professional uplifters 
put together.” F 

Mrs. Willebrandt is not a masculine 
type of woman. Her soft voice and 
modish garb do not seem to fit in with 
the fact that 50,000 criminal cases an- 
nually come under her supervision. 


Dr. Harris, superintendent of the 
prison, became interested in the wel- 
fare of women prisoners while teaching 
Latin in a Baltimore girls’ school. She 
achieved success as head of the New 
York City workhouse for women and 
the New Jersey state women’s reform- 
atory. 





. . 
Seagoing “Jinxes” 

Sailors are among the most super- 
stitious people in the world. They have 
» horror of “jinxed” vessels. This was 
true, too, in the old days. 

The idea that a ship was haunted 
caused many crews to sacrifice the in- 
nocent ship’s cat, and if that didn’t 
drive the intruder out there were times 
when one of their own number was put 
out of the way because he was supposed 
to possess the “evil eye.” 

The famous “Flying Dutchman” ex- 
isted only in sailors’ imaginations. Idle 
time in the forecastle in sailing days 
gave birth to the yarns out of which 
such stories were fashioned. 

But the modern sailor is almost 
equally superstitious. Most merchant 
fleets include certain vessels which, for 
one cause or another, have difficulty in 
recruiting seamen. Nor is the navy 
exempt. The sea yet demands its hoo- 
doos. 

\n illustration of how an otherwise 
excellent ship can get the reputation 
of being jinxed is shown in the case of 
the new $7,000,000 “Malolo” (Hawaiian 
for “flying fish”) of the Matson line. 
To begin with it was the last ship built 
by the famous Cramp’s of Philadelphia, 
now out of business. On its maiden 
trip it was rammed by a freighter. 
Though no lives were lost the coupling 
of such ineidents is enough to excite be- 
lief among seamen that the vessel is 
ill-fated. 

Superstition, however, is usually only 
a senseless fear and we landlubbers 
may expect to see the Malolo, largest 
and handsomest ship ever built in this 
country, continue carrying the Ameri- 
can flag between San Francisco and 
Honolulu in trips which have been cut 
to four days. 
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Suckers Have Become Lilies 


lege asked his students to sign a 

paper presumably asking the na- 
tion to a set apart the birthday of an 
honored son as a holiday. 


Nearly 50 of the students signed the 
paper without reading it. Imagine their 
amazement when they later discovered 
they had signed a petition asking that 
their right arms be cut off at the elbows! 

It was a good illustration of the great 
American habit of signing on the dotted 
line without pausing to read. 

Another illustration: 

A prepossessing young man some 
time ago called at every house in a small 
town. “As an inducement,” he said, 
“we are giving away these magazines 
absolutely free. Just sign this card.” 

He was correct in one sense. But 
those who had taken his word too 
literally found they had signed a sub- 
scription contract. 


Such lessons should teach that an 
innocent-looking paper or card may 
contain a hidden clause inviting trou- 
ble. Fake stock salesmen are not the 
only ones who have “sucker” lists. Re- 
member that. a signature is a pledge. 
Read well before signing. 

The late Elbert H. Gary, steel trust 
head, left some sound business advice 
when, in distributing his $10,000,000 
estate, he said in his will: 


A PROFESSOR at a Western col- 


I earnestly request my wife and my chil- 
dren and descendants that they steadfastly 
decline to sign any bonds or obligations of 
any kind as surety for any person, or per- 
sons; that they refrain from anticipating 
their income in any respect; that they re- 
fuse to make any loans except on the basis 
of first-class, well known securities and 
that they invariably decline to invest in any 
untried or doubtful securities or property 
or enterprise or business. They should re- 
ject any representations or opinions of 
others if involved in any doubt. They will 
be approached frequently with suggestions 
for investments that are not entitled to be 
relied upon from a business standpoint. 


The moral, of course, is: “Before you 
invest, investigate.” 

It is estimated that Americans lose 
$500,000,000 each year in stock frauds. 
But this is only one item in our dis- 
honesty bill. Merchandise frauds take 
another half billion, credit frauds take 
$270,000,000, robbery and theft $250,- 
000,000, insurance frauds $200,000,000, 
embezzlement $125,000,000, forgery 
$100,000,000 and real estate frauds an- 
other $100,000,000. About $500,000,000 
is annually expended in prosecution and 
prevention. Thus, dishonesty costs us 
more than §82,- 
500,000,000 every 











year. “Once a 
sucker always a 
sucker,” is the 
brutally frank ob- 
servation of an 
assistant U. S. 
district attorney. 
He explains: 
“The people who 
fall are those 








Will the Malolo be a “Hard-Luck” Ship? 


who have fallen 
before and will 


fall again.” Not only the poor or the 
ones in moderate circumstances fall 
victims. Many rich men leave behind 
them at death lots of pretty but worth- 
less certificates. 

The term “sucker” is now obsolete, 
according to the St. Louis Better Busi- 








“The thrifty person has a better opportunity 
for success than ever before,” says John D. 
Rockefeller at the age of 88. 


ness Bureau, which asserts that lists 
of victims now called “lilies” are pre- 
pared and sold at high prices. 

Don’t be a lily! 


Hot F rom the Bench 


Decisions of lower courts are always 
open for appeal to a higher tribunal. 
However, here are a few cases which 
by their very nature are interesting 
even if some of them would not “hold 
water” in higher review. 

Because a four-year old girl, as a toe 
dancer, earns more money than her 
father that does not excuse him from 
supporting her, Judge Charles Williams 
decided at Chicago. 

Omission of certain important words 
does not void a contract, the New York 
court of appeals held in the case of a 
seller who sued a dry goods firm. 

The medical fraternity is in doubt 
if a person can contract cancer from 
an accident but the Virginia court of 
appeals is not. It awarded $3600 to the 
widow of a man who is sipposed to 
have met such a fate. 

Because a Pleasantville, N. J., man 
claimed that his heart had been mis- 
placed in an auto crash, a local jury 
gave him $25,000 damages. 

An Ohio Northern university profes- 
sor scratched his finger while a girl 
graduate was pinning a rose on his 
coat. He died from blood poisoning 
and his widow recevied $6500 from the 
state workman’s compensation fund. 

Because no liquor was found on his 
premises during a raid, a Fredericks- 
burg, Va., man obtained a judgment ‘in 
the county court against the state pro- 
hibition officer for $3600. 

The life of a 13-year-old Wichita, 
Kans., girl was saved when a switch- 
man climbed out on the locomotive 
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pilot and kicked her off the track. But 
that did not. prevent her parents get- 
ting a judgment of $150 against the 
Missouri Pacific railroad. 

At Fort Wayne, Ind., a receiver for 
a co-operative dairy marketing associa- 
tion obtained an injunction in the local 
circuit court to make a farmer live up 
to his contract with the defunct con- 
cern. 

A man sentenced to life imprison- 
ment is legally dead and his wife auto- 
matically inherits his property and can 
remarry, the New York supreme court 
affirmed. 

A Philadelphia girl put $25,000 in 
trust “in event of marriage.” When her 
fiance died the trust company wanted 
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to still hold the money but a local 
court ordered the money returned. 

A parent has no right to spank a 20- 
year-old daughter, according to the 
New York court of special sessions. As 
a result, a father was convicted of as- 
sault. . 

An unpaid board bill is no excuse for 
holding a child as chattel, Judge Mc- 
Kinley of Chicago ruled in returning a 
boy held two years for a bill amounting 
to $1000. 

A Gause, Tex., family held that their 
property belongs to God and refused to 
pay taxes. As a consequence they went 
to jail until they not only agreed to 
pay all delinquent taxes but an addi- 
tion of $95 in fines and costs. 
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After being convicted of corruption, 
Mayor Duvall of Indianapolis sprung a 
surprise by appointing his wife city 
comptroller. She would become acting 
mayor if her husband is removed from 
office. In order to make a place for his 
wife Duvall shifted about other city 
officials. 

All doubt as to whether the Missouri 
river is navigable above Kansas City 
was removed when the steamer John 
Heckman began to make regular trips 
between that city and Sioux City, lowa? 

‘It is not a small boat either, having ac- 
commodations for 1,200 day passengers 
or 600 night passengers. 

Prof. Russell Smith of Columbia uni- 
versity and Prof. Jose Maria Albinana, 
formerly of Madrid university, are en- 
gaged in a:duel of rhetoric. The chal- 
lenge was issued when the former in a 
book said the Spanish people were lazy. 
This is denied by Prof. Albinana, who 
wants a retraction. ; 


Why do people borrow money? An 
investigation by the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union of Boston 
shows that out of 4000 loans to indus- 
trial workers more than 3000 went to 
men. Most of the men borrowed at 
ages when their earning power should 
have been greatest. Seventy per cent 
of the men and 23 per cent of the wom- 
en borrowers were married. The chief 
reason for borrowing was to meet ex- 
penses incident to illness. Neverthe- 
less, 36 per cent of the borrowers were 
found to own autos. 


Creation of a department of labor 
headed by a cabinet officer in all re- 
publics is urged in a letter sent by Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, to all Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. 


After examining the brain of the late 
Mrs. Helen Gardner, noted author and 
feminist, Dr. J. W. Papez of Cornell uni- 
versity announced that the equality of 
brains in the sexes has been established. 
Mrs. Gardner willed her brain to sci- 
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ence for that particular purpose. How- 
ever, without intending to reflect in any 
way on woman’s brain, it seems that a‘ 
more complete check up is needed. 
Deep thinkers invariably have an ab- 
normal amount of gray matter. 


Ohio G. A. R. veterans made a noble 
gesture when they returned to sur- 
vivors of a Florida brigade a tattered 
Confederate flag captured at the battle 
of Franklin, Tenn., in 1864. Presenta- 
tion was made during a reunion of 
Florida Confederate veterans. 

Mothers of bathing beauties are more 
to blame than the girls themselves, de- 
clared the National Council of Catholic 
Women in session at Washington. The 
meeting unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion denouncing the exploitation of 
“feminine pulchritude for commercial 
purposes.” 

The Chicago Federation of Labor 
plans a 70-story “Temple of Labor” for 
that city to cost $75,000,000. It would 
be an office building, a portion of which 


Proposed Temple of Labor 


would house such union activities as a- 
labor bank, a labor insurance company 
and a labor department store. 


During the five years ending with 
1927 nearly 115,000 persons were killed 
and 3,500,000 injured in auto accidents 
in this country. About 7,000 persons 
have met death in this way so far this 
year. In its drive to reduce auto acci- 
dents the American Road Builders’ As- 
sociation offers $1,000 in prizes for the 
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best ideas on the subject. Manuscri;)). 
may be of any length but must be <->»; 
before Nov. 16 to Charles M. Uph. 
American Road Builders’ Associat; 
Washington, D. C. 

Reorganization of the federal pr. 
bition office on a Civil Service basis | 
been delayed until Nov. 1 becaus: 
lack of funds. 








The Political Po! 


The prohibition issue is beginnin: 
ferment in both parties, but chief) 
Democratic circles. Curiously enou¢! 
one possible opponent of Al Smith 
a dry Catholic—Senator Walsh of \\. 
tana. Smith’s friends pin their chic: 
hope on the West, because the Sou! 
seems to be pretty well opposed to h' 

Realizing that liquor can split thei; 
ranks just as much as religion, vari: 
Democratic leaders are now denou: 
ing them as issues. “Stop this tal 
about beer and religion and attack do). 
lar diplomacy,” suggests former Se 
tary of the Navy Daniels.” Repres« 
tive Oldfield of Arkansas, chairma 
the Democratic congressional com 
tee, says: “If the Republicans ind 
the Harding-Coolidge administrati 
record the real issues will be honcs! 
in government, honest elections, | 
taxation, farm relief, flood contro! 
many other things, including clain 
‘economy’ and ‘efficiency.’ ” 


Senator Reed of Missouri, wh: 
being boomed for the Democratic n: 
nation, also thinks the liquor prob 
should be avoided. “The question, 
admits, “is important but it is large! 
moral one. It is not nearly as in) 
tant as other great national issu: 
About the same time that Reed 
making this statement Dr. A. J. Bui 
of Atlanta and the Anti-Saloon Lea: 
was referring to him as “the | 
wether of the liquor legions and 
snarling and sneering enemy of 
righteousY” 


On the Republican side Senator Fd 
of New Jersey, militant wet, suggests 
a humorous way that those who |! 
prohibition be taxed a billion do!! 
a year in order to give it a “real trial” 
He probably got his idea from the ; 
gestion made during the debt cont 
versy that those who wanted to can 
debts contribute enough money to v 
such indebtedness out. 


An Indian, or at least a part Indi 
has entered the Republican lists. 
is Senator Curtis of Kansas, long a ! 
publican leader in Congress. The | 
former Gov. Lowden of Illinois k: 
silent the more his friends claim 
candidacy is gaining. 


Secretary Hoover’s friends app 
jubilant with the reception accor 
his name. This has raised the ques! 
if Hoover is elegible to the preside: 
The constitution says no person si 
be eligible to the office of president u 
less he has “been 14 years a resid 
within the United States.” Just w!) 
does that mean? Nobody seems 
know. Hoover was born in 1874 anc 
went abroad in 1899 when he was 0! 
25 years old. He did not return to ¢! 
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Friends Say Hoover’s Campaign Gains 








United States as a regular resident un- 
til he was appointed food administrator 
in 1917 by President Wilson. Does the 
constitution mean that a person who 
has not resided in the United States for 
14 years immediately preceding his 
election is not eligible to the presi- 
dency? If so, Hoover is not eligible. 
Does it mean that any natural born 
citizen who has resided 14 years in the 
United States at any time during his 
life is eligible? If so, Hoover is eligi- 
ble. The question never presented it- 
self seriously before and has never 
been officially or legally decided. 





Have You Heard? 





Small town postmasters are too busy 
to read postcards, it was declared at 
the National League of District Post- 
masters’ convention at Louisville, Ky. 

Unable to prove that he lives is the 
peculiar status of John W. Pugh of Scott 
Bluff, Nebr. Because he is listed as 
killed in action in the Argonne the gov- 
ernment won’t recognize his claim for 
compensation. 


The 1% pound baby daughter of Mrs. 
J. L. Driver of West Plains, Mo., was 
kept alive by feeding with a medicine 
dropper. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Mack of Cleve- 

land couldn’t resist the moon’s tempta- 
tion to park their car and spoon. They 
were arrested and now the local com- 
mon pleas court has awarded them 
$3,675 damages. 
_ One minute saved three men from a 
jail sentence. They were arraigned in 
Chicago on a warrant charging them 
with selling liquor one “day” last sum- 
mer at 8:30 p. m. Counsel showed that 
the day ended when the sun set at 8:29 
p.m. so the men were released. 

A brass paper clip was responsible 
for Florence De Villier traveling 15,000 
miles from South Africa to Philadel- 
Phia. It had been in her lungs for 16 
years but was successfully removed. 















In the Shadow 
the CAPITOL 











The navy aviator who gave Washing- 
tonians somewhat of a fright as well as 
a thrill by flying along the streets be- 
low the tops of apartment houses was 
punished by the loss of 20 numbers in 
grade. That means 20 lieutenants who 
were below him on the list will get pro- 
motions before he can. 

Secretary of the Navy Wilbur had a 
snappy comeback to Schlee and Brock, 
aviators, who charged that the navy 
would not co-operate with them in 
their attempted flight around the world. 
The secretary said he would not permit 
the department “to aid and abet any 
man who attempted to commit suicide.” 


Although blind, former Senator Gore 
of Oklahoma makes.a hobby of book 
collecting. Among his 50,000 volumes 
there isn’t one in Braille (system of 
raising letters to be read by the blind). 
His wife reads to him for hours at a 
time. He can tell many books by their 
weight and feel. He brought many of 
his favorites to Washington with him 
where he is now practicing law. 

Before Calles began to serve as presi- 
dent of Mexico he visited President 
Coolidge and the two were photograph- 
ed while chatting amiably on the White 
House lawn. Since that time quite a 
lot of trouble, bad feeling and ugly 
words have cropped up between the 
two countries and their  administra- 





CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


1 What famous American is known as 
“the Old Man Eloquent”? (21) 


2 How many widows of presidents are 
living?. (23) 

3 Where is Mecca? (18) 

4 What is the smallest thing in the 
world? (9) 

5 When was our calendar introduced? 
(22) 

6 How much’money does Europe owe 
us? (4) 

7 Can cats see in the dark? (23) 

8 How many nations are members of 
the League of Nations? (3) 

9 Where is Lourdes? (21) 

10 Where do grasshoppers go in win- 


ter? (22) 

11 What coal mine in Ohio has been on 
fire the last 43 years? (21) 

12 How many people have been killed 
in auto accidents during the last five 
years? (6) 

13 What is the most densely populated 
state in the Union? (22) 

14 What country, for its size, raises 
more cattle than any other country 
in Europe? (20) 

15 How many years does a person have 
to reside in this country before he 
can be president? (6) 

16 What was the “bug Bible”? (23) 

17 Where is Lost river? (8) 

18 What is a “grandfather clause”? (22) 

19 Is the tomato a fruit or vegetable? 
(23) 

20 Why do Catholic cardinals wear “red 
hats”? (22) 
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tions. But just the same the two presi- 
dents are still on speaking terms. With 
a new telephone line connecting the 
two capitals President Coolidge took 
down the receiver and had a friendly 
conversation with his old acquaintance 
—while officials and newspapermen 
looked on and listened in. It was the 
same old line of diplomatic talk—about 
an improved spirit and understanding 
between the two nations. The voices 
were as clear as if they had traveled 
only a block. 


It’s a funny thing to see a politician 
from a foreign country come to Wash- 
ington to get the consent of the secre- 
tary of state to run for the presidency 
at home, but it has been seen. Gen. 
Chamorro of Nicaragua was the man. 
He has long been identified with the 
politics and revolutions in the Central 
American state, so when he approach- 
ed U. S. representatives there he found 
them opposed to his running. He came 
to take it up with the secretary, having 
a prominent diplomat to act as his 
counsel. 

Washington thought it had another 
official ghost on its hands when watch- 
men at the State, War and Navy build- 
ing reported strange sounds issuing 








—Cartoon in New York Herald Tribune. 
Which, if Any, is the More Painless? 


from offices occupied by the western 
European division of the State depart- 
ment. Invéstigation revealed that a 
carrier pigeon had been trapped by a 
fireplace screen. The bird had evident- 
ly come down the chimney. 

Justice Brandeis of the Supreme 
Court, who holds the Harvard law 
school record for scholarship, has 
chosen as his new secretary another 
Harvard prize student, Henry Friendly 
of Elmira, N. Y. 





LIGHT AT 1c A NIGHT 


An amazing new portable lamp which 
has no wick or chimney yet gives a pure, 
mellow light more brilliant than gas or 
electricity, has been perfected by Clark A. 
Richards, 1211 Factory Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo. This new lamp is a blessing to every 
home and Mr. Richards is so confident it 
will give entire satisfaction that he offers 
to send one on 15 days trial at his risk to 
one person in each community to introduce 
it. If you want better light at less cost, 
write Mr. Richards today—Advertisement. 


—_y~w- 
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Electrification of Farms 


“Electricity,” said Charles Steinmetz, 
the electrical wizard, “is expensive be- 
cause it is not generally used, and it is 
not generally used because it is expen- 
sive.” 

It is this condition that accounts for 
the fact that only five per cent of the 
farmers in America use electricity in 
any way or form to aid them in making 
their labors lighter. All are agreed that 
the electrification of American agricul- 
ture is desirable and that it will be ulti- 
mately realized. But thus far farms 
have been so scattered and the quantity 
of electricity used so small that it is 
unprofitable for power plants to at- 
tempt to serve the countryside on a 
large scale. 

The farmer needs mechanical slaves 
to do his work. Electricity is the hope 
of the American farmer. When every 
farm is properly served with such pow- 
er the drudgery of farming will be 
eliminated. Being the wife of a farmer 
will be no harder than being the wife 
of a lawyer or merchant. Indeed it will 
be more desirable, for who would trade 
life in the country for city life if labor 
conditions were the same? 
man has long had mechanical slaves to 
do most of, his work. Even the worker 
in a factory has 30 or 40 horsepower at 
his beck and call. This is equivalent 
to several hundred human slaves. 

Already farmers are beginning to see 
the importance of electricity on the 
farm. Poultry raisers light their hen 
houses and heat their incubators with 
electricity. Current is also used by 
many to ventilate the chick houses in 
summer. Electricity runs threshing ma- 
chines, ensilage cutters, pumps, barn 
ventilators, grinders, milking machines, 
refrigerators and dozens of different 
kinds of household devices. We hope 
to see the day when the farmer and his 
good wife can enjoy the leisure now so 
widely enjoyed by those living in cities. 


Nature Experiments with a Cat-tail 


Scientific agriculture which has been 
credited with having made two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before 
had nothing to do with producing the 
double cat-tail shown in the accom- 
panying photograph. It’s simply a freak 


A Two-Headed Cat-tail 


—the result of one of Nature’s rare de- 
partures from the conventional laws 


governing the development of cats-tails. 


- 


The city. 


This oddity grew in a marsh beside the 
Portage river in Ohio. 

The cat-tail, one of a large number of 
species of iris, flourishes in swampy 
regions in many parts of the world, 
With its long, sword-like leaves and its 
tawny seed-spike, borne on a graceful 
stem, it is a beautiful plant and has 
long been a favorite of the artist. In 
some countries the starchy under- 
ground portion of the plant is used as 
food. Pioneer settlers in America some- 
times gathered great quantities of. cat- 
tails, stripped the downy fibers from 
the stem and stuffed them into mattress 
ticks in lieu of feathers. Pretty soft 
for the early settlers, we’d say—once 
enough had been gathered to fill the 
ticks. 


Reconstructing Extinct Creatures 


Many scientists are fond of recon- 
structing prehistoric animals from mea- 
ger archeological materials. It is, in 
fact, more than a mere amusement. The 
practice puts the scientist to the great- 
est test possible and stimulates his pow- 
ers of observation. To be able to re- 


Prehistoric Animals 


construct a dinosaur, for instance, 
which lived a million years or more 
ago, the scientist must combine the fac- 
ulties of observation and imagination 
in a remarkable degree. Oftentimes 
there is not even a complete skeleton 
to begin with. Perhaps not more than 
two or three important bones. 

Our picture shows three specimens 
of the scientist’s art in reconstruction. 
All three are types of animals now ex- 
tinct. No.1 is an iguanodan, a member 
of the dinosaur family and a product 
of the cretaceous period. This animal, 
which was an inhabitant of Europe, 
grew to a length of 30 feet or so. A 
great lizard whose bones have been 
found in Kansas and Missouri, accord- 
ing to the reconstructionists, probably 
looked like the creature in No. 2. It too 
grew to a length of 30 feet and had long, 
powerful jaws armed with sharp teeth. 
Its limbs wére developed somewhat 
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like short paddles. No. 3 shows a s), ,\) 
and very active dinosaur, abou! 
feet in height. The remains of 
creatures have been found in Mis: 
and Wyoming. It is represented 
the act of leaping to grasp a bir: 
food. 


A Mammoth Spring 

One of the largest springs ji: 
United States is at Orangeville, In 
is estimated that a million and 
gallons flow from the spring ever 
The fact is, however, spring is no! 
proper description of this sour 
water. It is more properly ca! 
river. This stream rises fron 
ground after disappearing for 
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Lost River in Indiana 


miles. The arch above the mou 
Orangeville is 142 feet across. Th 
companying illustration shows i: 
hanging from the arch in winte: 

The spring is known as Lost rive: 


Does Moon Affect Drugs? 


Many of the ancients insisted 
medicinal plants; in order to be « 
cious, should be gathered only during 
certain phases of the moon. Some 
plants were collected during the dark 
of the moon, while others 
gathered when the moon was ligh!. 
Relics of these ancient practices still 
survive in many parts of the world. 
They have been usually regarde 
pure superstition. We refer to them 
because of a curious discovery recent!) 
made by scientists. 

Dr. David I. Macht and W. T. Ande: 
son of Baltimore, presented evidence to 
the American Chemical Society which 
may support, in a small measure al 
least, the ancient ideas of the effect of 
moonlight upon drug plants. These sci 
entists have found that polarized ligh! 
materially changes -the character of 
many drugs, such as cocain, quinin 
and the heart stimulant known as di¢ 
talis. Now it also happens that po!: 
ized light is especially plentifu! 
moonlight. Is it not possible that mo: 
light may actually affect the properties 
of medicinal plants? Although the | 
scientists did not touch upon this phase 
of the problem, it is quite possible that 
the ancients, by long experience, le:' 
ed that the efficacy of plants dep: 
upon the time they are gathered. 


Radio in the Future 


At the present time the average 1° 
thinks of radio only in terms of bros’ 
casting. Three of four yedrs hence hig! 
frequency currents entering his hom 
without wires may render as ma!) 
forms of daily service as the power 
which today rings his doorbell, lig!!s 
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his rooms, toasts #his bread and runs 
his wife’s washing machine. This pre- 
diction was made by Rear Admiral W. 
H. Bullard, chairman of the Federal 
Radio Commission, in an address be- 
fore sane National Broadcasters Associa- 


tio! 





After School 1 Days 


“You can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks,” is a proverb old and hackneyed. 
it is not so true, in the light of modern 
psychology, as another prove “Never 
too old to learn.” Men and women ap- 
proaching the half-century ‘mark learn 
almost as readily as young people be- 
tween 20 and 24, according to studies 
made by Dr. E. L. Thorndike, a Colum- 
hia University pyschologist. 

You can go on learning after school 
davs ate over. Take the tests conducted 
by Dr. Thorndike, for instance. Adults 
‘of 42 progressed almost as fast as 
youngsters of 22 in the study of elemen- 
tary school subjects. Both groups learn- 
ed more in a given time than children 

the age usually found taking such 
studies. . 

There is no doubt that one’s ability to 
learn decreases. But the decline is 
slower than generally supposed. The 
tests referred to indicate that the ability 
to learn increases in youth until about 





the age of 20. After remaining un- 
changed fora number of years, it begins 


to decline, but very slowly and gradual- 
ly. It is not the lack of ability, but the 
lack of desire or opportunity, which 
keeps most adults from learning a new 
language or trade, says Dr. Thorndike. 


Smallest Thing in Universe 

The etheron is the smallest thing in 
the universe. It has corpuscles a thou- 
sound million times smaller than the 
electron, which in turn is 1760 times 
smaller than a hydrogen atom. 

lt is the etheron, says Capt. T. J. See, 
the famous mathematician and astrono- 
mer of the navy, that represents the 
real force in the world. It is the eth- 
eron that causes the greatest structures 
to fall after once they are thrown from 
their center of balance. 

Capt. See gives a graphic explanation 
to illustrate the infinitesimal size of the 
etheron. Imagine, he says, the atoms of 
such common gases as hydrogen, nitro- 
gen or oxygen as being the size of lem- 
ons, oranges or grapefruit. On this 
same scale the electron is as a coarse 


grain of sand, and the etheron, or par-’ 


ticle of ether, is like a fine particle of 
smoke from a cigar. 

According to this authority, the real 
cause of gravitation is the incessant 
traveling of ether waves. They move, 
he estimates, at.a velocity of 294,000 
miles per second, or 57 per cent faster 
than light. The particles of ether are 
so small that they penetrate freely 
through what we regard as physical 
a such as the earth, sun and 
Pianets, 





\fter traveling nearly 1000 miles in 33 
years, Illinois’s oldest courthouse is to 
find a last resting place on its original site 
at Cahokia village near East St. Louis. 
Built of logs, it was exhibited at the Co- 


lumbian and Louisiana Purchase exposi- 
tions. 
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Indian Sign Language 


T's American Indian sign lan- 
guage is probably the first Amer- 
ican language. It is said to be 
older than the pyramids, and is the 
most important gesture language the 
world has ever produced. This interest- 
ing sign language is thought to have 
been born of necessity. There were 
so many tribes in North America 
speaking so many tongues that when 
strange tribesmen met, if: they were 
friendly, they had to exchange their 
few sentiments by signs’ with the 
hands. As these occasional meetings 
increased the signs increased in num- 
ber. Soon the language grew to such an 
extent that tribesmen held councils, 
agreed to treaties and planned cam- 
paigns, all with gestures. Strangely 
enough, many of the signs in this “si- 
lent language” are exactly the same as 
the gestures the white man uses for 
emphasis. 

Little Raven, the big chief of the 
Southern Arapahoes, once said to a 
cowboy hand on his father’s ranch: 
“The sign language of my people is the 
simplest and most beautiful language 
in all the world. Comanches, Crows, 
Snakes, Osages, Kiowas and all other 
Indians understand it. At least the 
old ones do. It was the first universal 
language in America. It is of great an- 





These Signs Indicate: 1. Boat. 2. Tepee. 
3. Horse. 


tiquity. Some day a white scholar will 
write a book about it, explain it for 
your people. And he will do much 
good thereby, and acquire’ great 
honor.” 

That boy was William (Will) Tom- 
kins. Now, after nearly 40 years of 
study and research, Mr. Tomkins has 
published a little book entitled “Uni- 
versal Indian Sign Language.” It is 
really a sort of Indian sign language 
dictionary. It contains 800 Indian sign 
words and their meanings, all illustra- 
ted like the three words shown in the 
accompanying sketch. It is said to 
be the first accurate exposition of the 
language, and»the only authentic book 
on the subject that has been prepared 
as yet. It is significant as the first 
codification of a language that is 
“talked,” not spoken. It contains, in 
addition to exact definitions of the sign 
language gestures, a study of ideogra- 
phy and pictography. This book has 
recently been officially adopted by the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

Some of the highlights of this first 


American universal language follow: 
The Indian never bothered to find 
signs for “the,” “a” and “an.” All in- 
terrogations are made either wholly or 
in part by the question sign. Instead 
of saying “Where are you going?” the 
signs would be “question”—“you”— 
“going,” ete. The sign for “question” 
covers the words “what,” “where.” 
“why” and “when.” Instead of asking 
“What is your name?” the question is 
stated “What are you called?” the signs 
for which are “question”—‘you”— 
“called.” 

Present time is expressed by the 
signs for “now” or “today,” or both 
for emphasis. The first person singu- 
lar is indicated by pointing to one’s 
self. The plural “we” is made by the 
signs for “me” and “all.” “You”—‘“all” 
mean ye; “he’—“all” means they. Gen- 
der is shown by sticking on the sign 
for man or woman. Past tense is ex- 
pressed by adding on the sign for long 
time. All sentences are elemental and 
simple. The verb is generally placed 
between the subject and the object. 

The. greatest difference between the 
Indian sign language and the signs used 
by the deaf and dumb, it is pointed 
out, is in the sign for think. The origi- 
nators of the Indian language thought 
that thinking wasdone with the heart— 
“drawn from the heart”—and their sign 
for the word think is made by holding 
the right hand, back up, against the 
left breast, index finger extended and 
pointing to left and moving the hand 
horizontally outwards about eight or 
10 inches. The deaf mute sign for think 
is to place the extended fingers of the 
right hand against the forehead. Also 
deaf mutes use a great deal of facial 
contortion and grimace, while the In- 
dian seldom uses facial expression. 








KING GEORGE’S PLATE 

King George’s plate at Windsor palace 
is valued at something like $10,000,000. It 
includes a gold service, ordered by George 
IV for accommodating 140 persons, and one 
of the finest wine coolers in the world, a 
shield formed of snuff boxes worth $45,000, 
and 30 plates worth $50,000. There is also 
a variety of pieces brought from the co- 
lonial and Eastern possessions. 





ASTHMA CAUSE DISCOVERED 
Free Booklet Mailed on Request 


Those who suffer from asthma and hay 
fever will be gratified to learn that at last 
science has succeeded in discovering the 
basic cause of these two stubborn maladies. 

This discovery disproves the old theory 
that asthma is due solely to climatic condi- 
tions and hay fever entirely to pollen. The 
discovery of the real cause of these diseases 
has proved that these are merely aggravat- 
ing factors and that the basic cause lies in 
the individual himself. 

Fortunately for all who suffer from these 
diseases a way has also been found to over- 
come this basic cause in the individual in- 
stead of merely treating the surface symp- 
toms, as has been done in the past. 

For full information write for important 
booklet on the discovery of the cause of 
asthma and hay fever. It will be sent free 
to readers of this magazine who will write 
to Department 1221, Fugate Company, 126 
S. Meridian St., Indianapolis.—Adv. 








GREAT BRITAIN 


Miss Booth Sees Temperance. Evan- 
geline Booth, commander of the Salva- 
tion Army in the United States, was 
given a great reception by the Army in 
London after an absence of eight years. 
Speaking to an immense gathering she 
declared that with the ousting of the 
saloon drunkenness has disappeared in 
the United States. None are in closer 
touch with the situation, she declared, 
than her officers and workers, and they 
testify to the changed situation. “The 
drink-sodden wretch,” she said, “who 
formerly was the despair of the law 
and almost the despair of the gospel, is 
found only in rare instances.” Miss 
Booth expressed the belief that “in 
another generation liquor will have 
totally disappeared.” 


Paper Ridicules American Legion. 
The Sunday Chronicle of Manches- 
ter thinks there is “toc much American 
nonsense flooding the world,” and took 
the occasion of a visit to England of 
the American Legion to say so. Re- 
ferring to the marching, shouting for- 
mer soldiers. the editor said: “If you 
want to find out what the English really 
think of the Americans then talk to for- 
mer service men who met the dough- 
boys during the war; listen to the 
laughter and unrestrained applause at 
an anti-American joke in the theater, 
or join the jeering in London’s streets 
as the people watch the parade of 
American boosters.” 


Millionaire Countess Bad Driver. A 
policeman in London following a car 
driven recklessly heard a near-victim 
protest and heard the fair driver reply: 
“Oh, you go to hell.” The lady at the 
wheel, and with the saucy tongue, was 
the Countess of Kinnoul, young, pretty, 
vivacious and the recent inheritor of an 
estate of $5,000,000. She was escorted 
to the police court where the judge re- 
lieved her from the trouble of driving 
a car for three years, also of $100 of 
her money. 


Wesley’s Oak Blown Down. The fa- 
mous old oak at Winchelsea under 
whose branches John Wesley preached 
in his eary days was blown down by a 
storm which raged along the channel. 
The tree stood near the chapel erected 
to Wesley’s memory. ; 

Constance Talmadge in Court. Edin- 
burgh movie fans had quite a treat 
when Constance Talmadge, American 
star, appeared to testify in her divorce 
suit against Capt. MacIntosh, a Scot. 
The courtroom was crowded not only 
by spectators but by many lawyers and 
judges as Miss Talmadge in a calm voice 
charged her husband with having been 
unfaithful to her. Under British law 
the testimony in such cases may not be 
published. 


Ring Falls Through Grating. A mar- 
riage ceremony in the Freemantle 
church of Southampton showed the 
folly of the bride and groom standing 
over a grating during moments of ten- 
sion. When the minister called for the 
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ring the best man fumbled for it, as 
usual, and all present distinctly heard it 
tinkle through the grating as it was 
dropped. There was an embarrassing 
delay until the verger could pry up the 
grating and recover the ring, during 
which time the -bride refused to faint. 


SPAIN 


Beards Scarce in Madrid. The full 
whiskers of the great conquistodores 
of the past have now only a faint echo 
in the Spanish capital. So scarce are 
beards in Madrid that a streetcar con- 
ductor and night watchman who still 
sport them attract attention whereever 
they appear. The man on the street is 
clean-shaven. Conservative politicians 
are usually bearded, but they have not 
been seen around Madrid of late. 


GERMANY 


Hail New American Tenor. Another 
American tenor, Richard Crooks, won 
sudden fame, this time in the Berlin 
Municipal Opera. After his perform- 
ance in the opera “Tosca” the press 
proclaimed him a discovery and proph- 
esied for him a “great future.” 


Maltzan Pearls Change Color. The 
famous Maltzan pearls which, legend 
says, change color when a prominent 
member of the family is to die were 
examined in Militsch castle, Silesia, on 
the day of the funeral of Ambassador 
von Maltzan and were found to have 
assumed a yellowish tinge. The story 
has it that the pearls were presented to 
an ancestor of the Maltzans through 
gratitude by a goblin in 1588, with the 
promise they would bring good luck, 
but would foretell a death by change of 
color. It was decided not to inspect 
the pearls hereafter for a change. 


ITALY 
Mussolini Has New Heir. Mrs. Mus- 
solini gave birth to a son at her home 
near Forli, and the dictator closed his 
office at Rome and hastened to be pres- 





Part of the dictator family in Italy—Mrs. 
Mussolini and two of her sons. 


ent. He decided to call his son Ro- 
mano. “He is not the fourth child he 
said, “but the first of a new series:” 


Englishman Wins Schneider Cup. 
The Schneider cup, coveted trophy of 
speeding seaplanes, was taken from 
Italy by an English naval officer, Lieut. 
S. N. Webster. The winner averaged 
281.49 miles an hour—setting the rec- 
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ord high above that of last year \} 


Maj. Bernardi-won in the United s: ha 
going 246.49 miles an hour. 

Pope’s Words Nettle Germany. 
of the things the pope said to the , 
bers of the American Legion 
visited him at the Vatican did nv) 
well with Germany and Austria, \ 
countries protested in a friendl, 
that the speech seemed to be pr. 
They cited, especially, the pope’s 
ence to “the contribution by 
America in that decisive mome: 
the future of old Europe and the \ 
world.” The pope denied the int: 
of siding with either group of 
erents, 


FRANCE 

American Legion Soldier Freed. 
American Legion at Paris used i! 
fluence to have freed Bennett J. | 
American member of the French | 
eign Legion who deserted in 
about two years ago. At first i! 
reported that he had been sentence: 
death, but he was sent to pris 
eight years. He served part of th 
tence at Damascus and was 
brought to the penal settlement a! 
vaux, where his pardon reache 
Doty a veteran of the World wa 
plained homesickness was the ca: 
his desertion. He was sent back 
army to serve out his unexpir 
listment period of four years an 
month. 

Tall Tales at Psychic Congress. 
International Congress of Psychi 
search meeting at Paris heard of 
derful things that had happen: 
over the world. They were told ; 
can operate in daylight, and th« 
gerprints can be taken. A medi: 
Munich was reported to have 
himself up in the air 35 times wi 
visible means of support. A ts 
dog from Poland was to have be: 
hibited, but he failed to appear. 
tle bad feeling was created by « 
dress. of Sir Oliver Lodge contai: 
slur on mediums. Sir Oliver late 
plained he did not mean it that 


Poincare Issues Ultimatum. 
1928 budget must be left alone. 
stand for no reduction of taxes; no in- 
crease in the expenditures,” declared 
Premier Poincare to a legislative con- 
mittee. Someone asked him how «)out 
the American debts. “The United Si ates 
seems to be satisfied with the way we 
are settling our accounts,” he replicd, 
“and I don’t see why Frenchmen shiould 
begin worrying.” 


‘DENMARK 


Dowager Empress is Poor. !) 4 
modest summer house near Copen)))s- 
en lives a former empress of Russi«. ‘he 
dowager empress Maria Feodorow na. 
There are no stoves or fireplaces in ‘he 
bleak house, for it was built for use 10 
summer onty. This relic of royalty w'0 
will soon celebrate her 80th birthday 
does not grieve over her poverty but 
knits and embroiders with her ow! 
hands for the benefit of destitute !\us- 
sian refugees. The articles she makes 
bring fancy prices. Near by is the Ye! 
low Palace where she spent her ¢''!- 
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hood, now occupied by an American 
woman, Princess Viggo. ‘On a mat be- 
fore the bedroom door of the former 
empress and widow of Alexander III 
sleeps a giant Cossack, who continues 
to protect her as he has done for 30 
years. Russian entertainers and Rus- 
sian refugees of note always call on 
their former empress when passing 
through Copenhagen. 


HOLLAND 


Dutch Students in Plot. Students in 
three cities were found involved in a 
communist plot of international scope. 
They were specifically preparing for a 
revolt in the Dutch East Indies, and 
they were said to have received finan- 
cial support from Moscow. A number 
of the students were arrested, including 
the president of the Indian Students’ 
communist organization. 


SWEDEN 


Boy Scouts’ Founder Named. The 
founder of the Boy Scouts movement, 
Sir Robert Baden Powell of England, 
has been formerly nominated for the 
Nobel peace prize, and his chances look 
good. He attended the international 
“iamboree” at Stockholm this year 
where 3000 scouts met. The five Nobel 
prizes this year will net about $32,500 
each. 





POLAND 


Marshal Pilsudski Closes Diet. Meet- 
ing after a two months recess which 
had been forced upon them by Marshal 
Pilsudski, premier, the diet continued 
to register opposition against the gov- 
ernment under the leadership of so- 
cialists)s When the premier’s resigna- 
tion was demanded he declared he 
had no intention of stepping out 
and added that he “would not play 
with the diet very long.” This was 
quickly followed by an order for the 
diet to adjourn again for 30 days. The 
move was understood to be a step to- 
ward dictatorship, and the senators 
sent a protest to President Moscicki 
against such a “violation of the consti- 
tution.” 





JUGOSLAVIA 


Clown Ridicules Mussolini. A clown 


singing in a circus in the fateful little 
town of Serajevo caused a diplomatic 
incident that for a moment looked seri- 
ous. In his funny song he ridiculed 
Mussolini, which caused the Italian 
consul to launch a hot protest, declar- 
ing that if the clown were not punished 
ltaly would take measures to insure the 
dignity of her premier. The authorities, 
alarmed, ordered the circus out of town 
immediately. 


RUMANIA 
Villages Shelled by Mistake. Two 
Bessarabian villages near Kishinef were 
reported to have been shelled by Rus- 


sians. It was done through error by the 
soviet artillery in army maneuvers. 


RUSSIA 
Trotzky Expelled from Party. Leon 
Trotzky, right-hand man of Lenin dur- 
ing the first years of sovietism, was 
definitely expelled from the communist 
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international. The step was recom- 
mended last June because of his criti- 
cism of Russia’s policy in China. 

Gen. Mitchell at Moscow. Gen. Wil- 
liam Miichell, “the stormy petrel of 
aviation,” arrived at Moscow for a visit 
after attending the American Legion 
meet at Paris. Gen. Mitchell showed 
especial interest in soviet aviation. 


GREECE 
Son of Pangalos Arrested. The son 
of Gen. Pangalos, former dictator, was 
arrested at Athens and a warrant was 
issued for his wife who disappeared. A 
number of other prominent persons, 











Greece changes, and the Greeks, but their 

beautiful national costume, source of inordi- 

nate pride, goes on forever. This fellow is 

a guard at the gateway of the president's 

palace at Athens but he is wearing the same 

costume the king’s guard strutted about in 
100 years ago. 








friends of Pangalos, were also arrested 
charged with a plot to assassinate offi- 
cials and to capture the government 
during a reign of terror. 


IRAK 


German Flyer’s Plane Crashes. The 
attempt of Lieut. Otto Koennecke to fly 
from Germany to America going east 
came to an end at Bagdad. As he was 
taking off there to continue his flight 
his plane crashed. Neither the lieuten- 
ant nor his companions were injured. 


INDIA 

Insect Eggs; Not Pearls. Natives of 
Secunderbad and Hyderbad thought for 
a while that fortunes for them had 
rained down from the skies when word 
was passed after a heavy shower that 
the ground was covered with pearls 
ranging in size from mustard seed to 
marbles. Everybody rushed out to 
gather the pearls, only to find that they 
were eggs of insects or something. 
They burst on slight pressure. 


CHINA 

Chinese Christian Church Formed. 
At Shanghai 94 Chinese delegates from 
16 provinces met and organized the 
Church of Christ in China. The new 
national church, which is to be entirely 
in the hands of Chinese, is expected to 
include ultimately all Protestant bodies 
in China. Missionaries are to be ad- 
visers. The new church is to include 
more than 1000 Chinese churches estab- 
lished by missionaries, and 120,000 
communicants. Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists took the lead in the 
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consolidation, which represents nine 
years work. Methodists and Baptists 
sent observers to the convention. 


Fleet Driven from Shanghai. A fleet 
sent against Shanghai by Chang Tso-lin 
of the northern army shelled Woosung 
fort, 10 miles from the city, but the re- 
ply was so hot that the ships turned 
back. It was the second attempt within 
a week by the northerners to enter 
Shanghai harbor. Serious attacks 
against Peking were made by Yen Hsi- 
shan, military governor of Shansi prov- 
ince. 

Wellesley Girl Chiang’s Bride. A 
Wellesley college graduate, Miss Meil- 
ing Soong of Shanghai, announced that 
she was going to marry Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek, the general who led the Can- 
tonese forces to many victories before 
he resigned. The young lady is a sister 
of Mrs. Sun Yat-sen, widow of the for- 
mer Canton leader. She said she “sin- 
cerely loves the great general.” In the 
meantime Gen. Chiang, retired, was re- 
ported to be on his way to the United 
States on a French liner, traveling in- 
cognito. 


MEXICO 


Dispute Over Carranza’s~ Death. 
Senor Aguilar, former foreign minister, 
accused Gen. Herrero of having assassi- 
nated President Carranza in 1920, on 
the order of Gen. Obregon, at a time 
when Carranza was fleeing the coun- 
try. Herrero maintained that Carranza 
seeing his escape cut off took his own 
life, and he summoned Aguilar to the 
“field of honor” on the pain of being 
thrashed if he refused. Aguilar refused 
to fight a duel and invited the general 
to proceed with the thrashing. At the 
same time he called on Obregon to an- 
swer the charge. 


CANADA 


Ice Wall Stops Climbers. Mount Rob- 
son, giant peak of the Canadian Rock- 
ies, was not climbed this year. Party 
after party of climbers tried, and were 
conquered. The last attempt was made 
by two members of the Seattle Moun- 
taineers’ Club. They weathered rain 
and sleet and waded through snow, but 
with success in sight they found the 
only passage cut off by a solid wall of 
ice. They decided to try again next year. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Smuts Chased from Hall. A political 
meeting arranged by Gen. Smuts and 
his South African party at Bloemhof in 
the Transvaal was broken up by Na- 
tionalists, the general driven out and 
the British flags decorating the hall 
torn into shreds. The Nationalists de- 
mand independence from Great Britain 
while Smuts heads the pro-British 
party. Gen. Smuts later declared he 
had “never in his life seen anything so 
shocking.” 





HEIRS WANTED 


“Lost Heirs”—A 92-page book filled with 
names for lost heirs and missing kin from 
different parts of the world. Chancery 
Court of England, Ireland and Bank of Eng- 
land lists included. Price one dollar. In- 
ternational Claim Agency, Dept. 185, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., U. S. A——Advertisement. 
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The City in The Sea 


By H. de Vere Stacpoole 


Copyright by H. de Vere Stacpoole 
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In London Robert Lestrange, an unsuccess- 
ful young writer, meets Martia Hare. Her 
friend. Jacob Behrens, an art collector, advises 
Lestrange to see the world for experience and 
writing material. Lestrange accepts his offer 
to lead. an expedition to Hyalos island in the 
Mediterranean, where an ancient Greek city 
lies submerged in the sea, for which he will 
receive half the value of the marbles recovered. 
Samuel Hackett, a friend of Lestrange, is made 
captain of the “Lorna’ Doone.” Martia is @ 
passenger and there is some mystery about her 
past acquaintance with Hackett. When Hyalos 
is reached a safe entrance is made throu the 
treacherous reefs to the bay where the sub- 
merged city is seen. House after house is ex- 
plored and the Lorna is filled with statuary. 
Then the Santa Margharita anchors in the bay 
and Sam is invited to dinner with Visconti, the 
owner, who says he is yachting for his health. 
Sam returns drunk and Lestrange and Martia 
fear he may have talked too much. After leav- 
ing Hyalos for Genoa the Lorna is stopped by 
an Italian man of war and questions are asked. 


GENOA AGAIN 


OBBY was one of those people who 
B keep their cleverness for the wrong 

moment. His memory was so tricky 
that, though Visconti’s name seemed fa- 
miliar to him, he could not remember where 
he had heard it. He was always mislaying 
things and forgetting where he had left 
them, and remembering things that he 
ought never to have forgotten. - This brain- 
wave of his, coming at the moment, served 
no useful purpose, and only tended to 
make them uneasy. “We’ve got to be care- 
ful!” How could they be careful? How 
could they resist an overhaul from any 
warship that chose to speak to them? Sam 
said all this, and said it with considerable 
vigor. Martia concurred without speaking. 
Bobby, after a last look at the vanishing 
smoke of the Kosmos, went down below, 
silenced if not convinced. 

Two days and a half took them across 
the blue Ionian sea, showing them Aetna 
and Cape Spartivento ahead of them, lit 
by the light of an afternoon that seemed 
to have strayed from the Golden Age. 
They ran the Straits of Messina by moon- 
light, the shore to port all fairy lights and 
a great Messagerie boat, lit like a ballroom 
and with a band playing, gave them her 
wash as she passed to starboard. The air 
Was warm as summer and filled with the 
scents of Sicily, which pursued them as 
morning broke on the Tyrrhenian sea, 
showing the Lipari Islands far on the port 
quarter like purple splashes on an ocean 
of azure.’ Fishing-boats with colored sails; 
a three-masted schooner, close-hauled and 
steering for the Straits; a tanker, almost 
hull down and making towards Naples; 
every hour now showed ships like these, 
some far, away, some near, for now they 
were in the zone of the populous seas and 
the desolation of the Greek waters no 
longer covered them with its cloak. 


Sam, in’ his wisdom, determined to give 
as wide a berth as possible to the conti- 
nental seaboard, and steered west till the 
Sardinian coast showed them its far moun- 
tains by day and its sea lights beckoning 
by night. Then he kept on northwest, 
raising Corsica till he reached its great 
long finger-tip, which points almost 
straight at Genoa. Beyond this the winds 
that had followed them so faithfully drop- 
ped, and a wind from the Pyrenees took its 
place, with a lumpy sea, across which, one 
gray dawn, a twinkling light showed be- 
neath a cloud which turned with the sun- 
rise into the hills above Genoa. 

The sea was dashing high on the break- 
water as they came in, passing through 





the outer harbor and taking up their old 
anchorage near the Silos wharf. The gray 
dawn that had threatened rain had passed, 
the clouds had dispersed, and the sun was 
lighting the hills and the harbor, more 
densely packed with shipping than ever. 
The customs officials and port doctor came 
off—the very same men they had parted 
with only. a little time back—came on deck, 
did not even trouble to go below, smoked 
cigarettes, talked to Martia in broken Eng- 
lish, and went away smiling. 


“Now,” said Sam as they sat at breakfast 
20 minutes later, “if I hadn’t thought of 
putting in before and getting known to 
those greasers, they’d have been all over 
the ship, poking about. As it is, we are all 
right now. The greatest difficulty is over, 
unless we fall in with bad luck in the way 
of weather and have to run into some port 
to refit. That’s not likely, though. The 
spars are sound, and you couldn’t break 
the hull, not with a pickax.” 

“How long are we going to stay here?” 
asked Martia. 

“We ought to clear out the day after to- 
morrow,” replied the other. “We’ll get the 
water on board tonight and the stores, and 
I want fo have a thorough overhaul of the 
rigging. 

“l’ve got a list of the stores we want,” 
said Martia. “I suppose you’ll get the water 
from the same people on the quay over 
there who filled the tanks before?” 

“Yes; and the stores from the ship- 
chandlers. Their boat will be along for 
orders this morning, sure.” 

“There it is,” said Bobby. a 

The sound of a boat coming alongside 
could be heard through the open skylight, 
and Bowler’s voice. Next moment the 
seaman was standing in the doorway of 
the saloon. “A tellygrum for you, sir,” 
said Bowler, handing Sam an envelope. 

Sam snatched the envelope and read 
the message. 


Come to Chiavari to luncheon Hotel 
d’Italie today—important business.— 
VANJOUR. 





HARLEQUINADE— 


—is a play or part of a play in 
which the Harlequin is conspicuous. 


That’s what the dictionary says. 

And so Elizabeth York Miller, 
popular author, has taken a page 
from the life of an old theatrical 
man to show what can be hidden 
behind grotesque makeup. The 
paternal affection of a veteran troup- 
er for his pretty ward and her love 
for a man _ besmirched, by - scandal 
form the basis for the new novel, 
“Harlequinade,” which will start as 
a serial in our October 29th issue. 

Besides being a rich character 
study this story has a wide appeal, 
combining as it does pathos, youth- 
ful romance, swift-moving action and 
a considerable element of mystery. 

Every chapter is filled with sur- 
prises. You <#n’t afford to miss a 
single one. Be sure that you are on 
our subscription lists to receive the 
entire story. 
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The enyelope was addressed to: “Hac, 
ett. Yacht Lorna Doone, Genoa Harbo, ° 
“What the devil is the meaning of this 

asked Sam, handing the paper to the oth; 

“The chandlers’ boat is alongside, sir’ 
said Bowler. “They brought the messa; 
and the chap’s waiting to see you ab 
orders.” 

“Tell him to wait and I'll see him iy 
minute,” replied the skipper of the Lor: 
Then, when Bowler had vanished: “\) 
is the meaning of it?” 

“I don’t know,” said Bobby. “Who 
earth is Vanjour? How does he know 
here? And where’s Chiavari?” 

“It’s on the railway line a bit down | 
coast,” said Martia, who had taken the m: 
of Genoa and its environs from the ma; 
rack, and spread it on the table. “I renx 
ber the name. It’s somewhere near here 
Oh, there it is!” She pointed with 
finger to the spot. “It’s quite close, and 
on the railway line.” 

“Maybe it’s someone to do with Behre: 
suggested Bobby. 

“Behrens?” said Sam. “But how « 
he know we had put in here this morning” 
“He may have told someone to be on |! 

lookout for us.” 

“And look,” said Martia. “This teleg: 
hasn’t come from Chiavari, but from Ge) 
It’s a telegram letter. Someone has be: 
waiting for us to come in, and then 
this off. They evidently did not want 
meet you in Genoa, for some reason 
other. I- think it must have to do with \| 
Behrens. You remember I wrote him f: 
here, telling him we’d arrived safely 
would put in_here on our way back.” 

“I'd forgotten that,” said Sam. “Th 
what it is, as sure as eggs.” 

“It’s very likely himself under an 
sumed name,” put in Bobby. “Anyhow 
can’t be anyone else. You'll go, of cour 

“Of course [ll go,” replied Sam. 
looks to be quite close. Will you two 
to the stores whilst I’m gone, and the | 
ing of the tanks?” He looked around hii. 


F EVER you have seen a true-blue sma!) 

yacht owner or skipper leaving his \: 
sel in charge of others, even for a‘day, 5 
will have seen Sam at this moment gi\ 
directions like a housekeeper off for 4 
vacation. He suggested that certain po 
should be shut, to keep out the coa! 
dust that a vast brute of a Brazilian |i 
with derricks out and barges along 
would be making in a moment if the w 
strengthened. He ordered this and t! 
to be done, retired, reappeared prese! 
in a more presentable rig and a bowler | 
got into the ship-chandlers’ boat, iss 
directions every step of the way, and 
rowed off. 

“Thank heaven,” said Bobby. 
be able to think,” 

“Are you sure he’ll be all right?” asked 
the girl nervously. 

He knew what she meant. He had 
fear at all-of Sam making an alcoholic f 
of himself today. He had got to understa! 
the skipper. Sam with real buSiness 0» 
hand was to be trusted. “You needn't } 
a bit afraid,” said Bob. “Hackett, thous! 
he might fly off the handle once in a way 
isn’t that sort. -He’s as steady as anyo! 
and a jolly sight better than a lot of p: 
ple who call themselves saints.” 

“I’m so glad to hear you say that,” sh 
rejoined, with a sigh of relief. “I’m no! 
bothering about today so much as abou! 
things in general, and his future. I fee 
just as you do about him. He’s a splendid 
character, if only—if only he had som 
real interest in life, someone to care ft 
him and take care of him.” 

Bobby agreed, but he felt rather flattenc¢ 
out. Why was she bothering about Sam’ 
future? For a moment an almost over- 
whelming impulse ‘came upon him to take 
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her aside, and, throwing everything else 
to the winds, tell her the truth, which she 
must have guessed by this; that he loved 
her. Common-sense stopped him. They 
had to think of stores, of the water-supply, 
of the overhaul of the ship. They were in 
Genoa harbor with perhaps a half million 
iollars’ worth of cargo on board that the 
Genoa port authorities would certainly 
eize if they knew of it. A turn of the 
wheel and the whole lot of them might be 
seized with the cargo and the ship and 
put in prison, They knew absolutely noth- 
ing of the complicated Italian law of con- 
traband as applied to articles theoretically 
belonging to a friendly power, Greece, and 
if they had met with a lawyer versed in 
the business they would have been afraid 
to ask. No, it was not a time for love dec- 
larations or philandering of any sort. 


\{mongst the other directions left by 
Hackett, was one for the overhauling of 
the engine. Bobby went below with Bow- 
ler to attend to this messy job, leaving the 
girl on deck, It took hours, and when it 
was done, and a luncheon of sardines and 
biscuits consumed, the chandlers’ boat ar- 
rived alongside with stores that had to be 
stowed, and after the chandlers’ boat, came 
the water supply for the tanks, Now, the 
people who attend to this business in Genoa 
harbor do not consider themselves slaves, 
as far as Time is concerned. Sam had 
dered the supply for that evening, ex- 
pecting that it would come on board by 
next morning at the earliest. But by some 
chance—perhaps fortunately for the crew 
of the Lorna Doone—the foreman, being 
slack of work for the moment, sent it off 
by two o’clock, By four everything was 
finished, the deck cleared up and afternoon 
tea served in the cabin. 


A ! HALF-PAST FOUR they came on deck, 

lhe awning that had been raised after 
breakfast was taken down, and Bobby had 
just brought a basket-chair up from below 
for the girl, when Church, who was for- 
ward, gave them word that a boat: was 
putting off to them. “It’s the captain,” said 
Church, 

It was. He was being rowed off in a 
shore-boat, and when he got alongside he 
paid off his men without regard to change. 

Martia saw at once that something had 
occurred, but she said nothing, following 
whilst Sam led the way below, where the 
first thing he did was to filla pipe. “Well,” 
asked Bobby impatiently, “what’s up?” 

“Everything, maybe,” said Sam, taking 
his seat. “And maybe nothing. Any tea in 
that teapot? Well, give us a cup, and 
chuck us those matches. Well, Ill begin 
at the beginning. Soon’s I landed, I made 
a bee-line for the station and got a ticket 
for Chiavari and found a train just on the 
point of going. I got there hours too soon, 
but it’s one of those beastly places that 
the trains run crooked to, and if you don’t 
take the first train you can get, it’s heaven 
knows how long you'll be getting there. 
I'd left my pipe behind, and for two hours 
I had to sit about in gardens and places 
with nothing to smoke but Italian cigar- 
ettes. D’d called at the hotel, but no M. 
Vanjour was staying there. However, I 
didn’t expect him to be waiting for me. I 
reckoned he’d turn up about one o’clock, 
And he did. The hotel dejeuner was serv- 
ed at half past 12, and I was sitting in the 
moking-room listening to the clatter of 
knives and forks, when the manager came 
to me and said that the friend I had been 
asking for had arrived. I went into the 
lounge and there he was. A little dried-up 
old chap, like a Spaniard. He was well 
dressed, but he wasn’t quite a gentleman. 
‘You are Mr. Hackett?’ said he. ‘Who has 
done me the pleasure of accepting my in- 
vitation to luncheon?’ 

“Tm him,’ said I. ‘And I must say your 
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invitation came as a surprise to me, for, 
if I’m not mistaken, we’ve never met before 
in our lives.” I was on the point of saying 
to him at first: ‘I suppose you are a friend 
of Mr. Behrens?’ but something stopped 
me; something told me to keep off the 
grass. This bird didn’t please me a bit, 
and I determined to lay low. Funny things 
instincts are. 

“No, said he. ‘We have never met be- 
fore. But I don’t doubt that this meeting 
will be to our profit. However, we will 
discuss that matter afterduncheon. I have 
asked the manager of the hotel to give us 
a private room,’ 

“I was in a fix. I was beastly hungry, but 
I didn’t at all like the idea of having to sit 
and eat with this man. However, I was 
into the thing up to the neck, and we had 
luncheon and he talked of the weather and 
all sorts of rot till the coffee was in and 
the waiter had cleared off. Then he lit a 
cigar and leaning across the table, he said: 
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‘I didn’t ask you to Chiavari, Mr. Hackett, 
to share this bad luncheon, but to speak 
to you about your cargo, 

“You could have knocked me off my chair 
with a feather, and he saw it. Then I re- 
covered myself, for it came to me that 
he might, after all, have something to do 
with Behrens. 

“ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘what about my cargo?’ 

“ “Ah, what about it?’ said he with a wink. 

“Then I knew at once that he was work- 
ing on his own, and that, even if he was 
in the know through Behrens, he was 
playing his own game. 

“‘What about it?’ said he. ‘Just this,’ he 
says. ‘I propose a deal. It is not often 
a valuable cargo like that comes into 
Genoa harbor—Greek tobacco from a crop 
that grows under the sea. I propose a deal,’ 
he says again. ‘We go shares and I say 
nothing,’ 

“There it was, out. 

“*T’ll see you go to the devil first,’ I said 
to him. ‘And for two pins I’d ring the bell 
and send for the police.’ 

“You see, I knew I was dealing with a 
crook. He’d plainly threatened to go to 
the police and tell on us if I didn’t split 
with him; but I knew that these sort of 
men don’t do that sort of thing. They are 
too shy of the police and customs. 

“He threw up his hands, ‘Well,’ he said, 
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‘if that is how you take my offer we will 
say no more.’ 

“Tf rang the bell and paid my bill, for I 
would not allow him to pay for me. Then 
I went off and left him smoking his cigar. 
There was a car waiting in front of the 
hotel. I expect it was his. I went to the 
station and got a train back. Got to Genoa 
a little after four. That’s all.” 

“You did rerfectly right,” said Martia. 
“It would be fatal to show any weakness 
before a man like that.” 

“[’'m not sure,” said Bobby. “Remember 
we are in Italy, not England. An English 
crook wouldn’t go to the police, maybe, but 
the English and Italian police differ. The 
Italians might give him a big reward for 
splitting on us.” 

“But who can he be?” asked the girl. 
“How does he know about us? Behrens is 
the only person who knows. Unless that 
man Visconti—but even he knows nothing 
of what we have on board.” 


“Unless he guessed,” said Bobby. “Even 
so, he was on the same job himself and 
wouldn’t be likely to split. And he didn’t 
know we were coming to Genoa. But there’s 
no use in talking. I don’t like this devel- 
opment a bit, and I think we ought to clear 
out right away. The stores and the water 
are on board. There’s nothing to hold us.” 

“Oh, the water’s on board, is it?” asked 
Sam, 

“Yes; it came just after the stores.” 

“Then out we'll get,” said Sam, “directly 
it’s dark.” 

“Why wait for dark?” asked Martia, her 
mind filled with the nightmare feeling that 
disaster was only to be avoided by imme- 
diate escape. “Why not now—at once?” 

“Because,” said Sam, “if this chap is part 
of a gang, he’s back in Genoa by now. 
They’d see us clearing and they might have 
the means to follow us, see? They may be 
Camorra men, and they’d think nothing of 
boarding us and scooping us; maybe sink- 
ing the boat with us when they’d done. It’s 
the big sum of money involved that would 
make that possible. No, I’d prefer to meet 
and risk the customs and police rather 
than put out with that hornet’s nest at our 
heels. After dark we can steal out with 
the lights dowsed and the auxiliary going. 
After dark? What am I talking about? 
No, a couple of hours before sun up. That’s 
the time a port is really asleep.” 

“But suppose they boarded us here and 
scooped us?” asked Bobby. 

“Nonsense! Things like that aren’t done. 
A shout would raise the harbor. No, the 
only thing we have to fear here is the 
police, and I’m perfectly sure we’re safe 
from them. At least, it’s a hundred to 
one these chaps won’t meddle with the law.” 

“There’s one good thing, the engine is 
overhauled and cleaned,” said Bobby. “I 
got to work on it directly you’d gone. Seems 
like Providence, too, the water coming off 
so soon.” 

“Yes, that was a good thing,” replied Sam. 
He seemed preoccupied and as though he 
were turning over something in his mind. 


HEY came on deck. The evening had 

grown warmer with the sinking of the 
sun, whose rays came almost level through 
the forest of shipping occupying the west 
of the harbor. 

Tugs passed here and there and lighters 
heavy with grain-sacks. A yellow-funneled 
Nederland Line boat moored to the Silos 
wharf was letting off her siren. She was 
due out, and the fellows were already stand- 
ing by the shore-fasts whilst the last trucks 
of luggage were coming along the quay. 

Sam contemplated this picture for a mo- 
ment, then setting Bobby, Atherfield, and 
Glastonbury to some work on the rigging, 
he ordered Church and Bowler into the 
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boat. “I’m going to nose round the harbor 
for a moment,” said Sam. 

He steered first for the outer harbor. 
One might have fancied that he was ex- 
amining the fairway and its possibilities 
of danger to a craft making out at night. 
But the harbor of Genoa has no dangers in 
the way of sand or mudbanks; it is all 
clear water. Sam was inspecting the ship- 
ping. Moored to the wharves out here 
were big boats from Singapore and the 
East, a foxy-looking collier from the Le- 
vant, a Clan turret boat, and several small- 
er fry; nothing to interest Sam. 


He turned the boat and made for the 
middle and west of the inner harbor. Here 
to the west the ships were packed, sailing 
ships; schooners from the Italian shore; 
nondescript steamboats, some of which 
seemed to have been rotting at théir moor- 
ings for years. Amongst them the eagle- 
eye of Sam picked out a craft lying astern 
on to the fairway, a boat that had been 
repainted recently. He had started out to 
see if amongst the shipping the Santa Mar- 
gharita might be hidden, to see if by any 
chance Visconti might be here and at the 
bottom of the Vanjour business. This re- 
painted craft was not at all unlike her. 
She had a similar funnel and about the 
same tonnage. But the name on the bow 
was invisible, and he dared not draw closer 
to inspect. He turned the boat and made 
back for the Lorna Doone. 


THE CUSTOMS 


AM was disturbed in his mind, but he 

said nothing when, he came on board. 
There was no use in worrying the others, 
and he had reasons of his own for keep- 
ing silence. All the same, if Visconti were 
here in Genoa and the prime mover in the 
Vanjour business, the thing was more 
serious than it had seemed at first. Vis- 


conti, from what he knew of him, was no 


ordinary man. If he were a crook, then he 
must be at the very top of the profession. 
He had the manner and appearance of an 
Italian nobleman, and it was possible that 
he was strongly enough placed to be able 
to make overtures to the Italian police. 
Failing to make profit out of the cargo of 
the Lorna himself, he might choose to make 
profit out of the information he could give 
about it to the authorities. For a moment 
Sam almost regretted that he had not 
closed some sort of deal with Vanjour. 
Half a loaf is better than no bread. 

Down below, smoking a pipe whilst the 
others were busy on deck, the unfortunate 
Sam had a very unhappy quarter of an 
hour. His unhappiness came from this: 
he could not remember exactly what he had 
said during that pleasant evening which he 
had spent on board the Santa Margharita 
at Hyalos, under the influence of Italian 
champagne, cigars, liqueurs, and the fasci- 
nation of Visconti’s personality. He did 
remember having said that he was touch- 
ing at Genoa on the way back—a quite 
innocent remark between twe honest sail- 
or men, but a deadly admission if Vis- 
conti was a rogue. What else had he said 
that might have given the whole business 
away by implication? He could not tell. 

Not only did he feel that he might pos- 
sibly have betrayed his companions, he 
felt also that he ought to tell them. Yet 
what good could it do? The thing was 
done and over, and all the confessions in 
the world were of no avail. Besides it 
would be a horribly unpleasant business, 
for he would have to own up before Martia 
to having taken too much liquor. 

He came on deck. Dusk was just closing 
her hand on the world, and the shore lights 
beginning to sprinkle themselves from the 
great fort on the left across the terraced 
city, preparing itself for the gaiety of the 
night. The wind had shifted to east of 
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north, a quarter almost exattly opposite 
to that from which it had blown in the 
morning. What did that portend? Sam 
could not say. He was not up in the tricks 
of the Mediterranean weather. The glass 
was steady: that was enough for him. He 
set to work helping the others, though their 
work was nearly finished. 

Then they went downstairs for supper. 
“How'd it be,” said Bobby, as they sat over 
the meal, “to shift our moorings now and 
get into the outer harbor? It would be 
easier for us getting out.” 

“You can’t anchor there,” replied Sam. 
“You’d have to berth beside one of the 
steamships, and you can’t do that without 
giving notice. No, even if we could, I don’t 
believe in two starts.” 

“Won’t they hear the winch taking in the 
anchor?” 

“Who?” 


“The harbor people. They’d be sure to 
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think it funny us clearing out at such an 
hour.” 

“I’m not going to raise the anchor. [Pll 
knock the shackle off the chain and drop 
it. I have two spares.” 

“Listen!” said Martia. 


HROUGH the open skylight came sounds 

as of a boat arriving alongside, of oars 
being got in, and the voice of Atherfield 
and—a foreign voice. 

The people seated at the table looked at 
one another, Martia grew a bit pale, and 
Bobby half-rose from his chair. 

“Sit down!” whispered Sam. “And what- 
ever you do, don’t seem to be flustered if 
it’s anyone that’s : 

“Port man come up to see you, sir.” 
Atherfield, standing in the doorway, stepped 
aside, and the “port man” entered. 

A stout little man with brass buttons on 
his coat and wearing a gold-braided cap, 
which he removed at sight of Martia. He 
bowed in her direction. He was very po- 
lite, this representative of the port authori- 
ties, but to the girl, brutality of manner 
would not have been a whit more terrible 
than this politeness which spoke of power. 

“Captain Hackett?” asked the stranger 
in a tentative voice. 

“I’m him,” said Sam, who had risen from 
the table. 

“So. Well, I have some little business 
with you, Captain Hackett. I am from the 
customs superintendent, and I have my men 
with me, but I am sure we will not need 
them all. Just a few questions to ask you, 
Captain Hackett. Thanks, I will sit me 
down. Now my papers.” He took a bundle 
of blue papers from the pocket of his coat, 
“Now my spectacles.” He put on a pair of 
pince-nez. “Very useful things, spectacles, 
but very great what you call a nuisance. 
Will not the lady sit down?” 

He opened one of the blue papers and 
glanced at the writing on it for a moment, 
then folded it, and put the whole bundle 
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of papers back ‘in his pocket, took off | 
pince-nez, and toyed with them as 
spoke. “You Englishman?” 

“Yes,” 

“And this lady and this gentleman } 
lish?” 

“Yes, and the crew. All English.” 

“Boat of pleasure?” 

“How do you mean? 
that’s so.” 

“No contraband on board, not declar: 

“You mean tobacco and stuff?” 

“Captain, I said contraband.” 

“No, there’s neither liquor or anyi! 
that you reckon is contraband.” 

“No wines, liqueurs?” 

“No.” 

“No objects of art shipped from Ital: 

“No.” 

“Ah, well, it is in our information | 
this is not so. Pardon me for saying 
Captain Hackett.” 

“Let’s be clear,” said Sam. “I have ; 
objects of art, as you call them, but t! 
are not from Italy.” 

“Ah, you have some objects of art, | 
they are not from Italy. Where then . 
the from?” 

“Greece,” 

“You have the papers to show that 
are from Greece; bought in Greece?” 

“No; we found them in Greece.” 

“You found them in Greece! Then f: 
the Greek government you will have pa) 
of permission to find those things and 
take them with you.” 

“No, I haven’t any papers. 
them on an island.” 

“So. Well, it is our information t! 
these things were taken from Italian 
But we will leave that for the momen! 
must make examination.” 

“Certainly,” broke in Martia, then, ti 
ing to Sam, “show him everything we h 
and he will see that they are Greek. No! 
ing like them was ever found in Italy 
that I’m sure.” 


Oh, a yacht. 


We f 


HE went to a locker and took out on: 

the vases, carefully wrapped in «: 
grass, and presented it to the officer. 
took it, held it under the light and tum 
it about without comment. Then, stil! 
der the lead of Martia, the general 
spection began. The Aphrodite in 
bunk, the things hidden here and th: 
some in the bathroom, some in the ga 
—everything down to the Eros standin: 
its head, was revealed, inspected, and n: 


Then they came back to the cabin 
sat down again. Bobby produced a ti: 
cigarettes and the officer atcepted on 
lit it. He seemed mollified by the fra 
treatment he had received. 

He took a paper from his pocket 
made some notes then looking up: “T! 
is nothing more but these things you h 
shown me?”- 

“Nothing,” said Sam. 

“Well, that brings the affair to con 
sion.” 

Martia gave a deep sigh of relief. 

“Tt still remains that the ship is un 
arrest. What you say of these things bei 
Greek I cannot determine. It must be | 
before the authorities at Naples, where t!\ 
experts are. I believe you honest pe: 
and what you say to be truth, but I am |! 
the government. The ship must be tak: 
to Naples. My men will take it there and 
you will all come ashore with me to attend 
the inquiry at Naples.” 

“Oh, good gosh!” said Bobby. 

Sam said nothing. 

“But surely,” cried Martia, waking ov! 
of a horrible paralysis and feeling exact! 
as though she were in a nightmare—“sur« 
you are not going to arrest us?” 

“Arrest? No!” said the officer. “I w!! 
treat you, madame, and your companion: 
with every consideration. But I must “ 
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my duty. There will be nothing but the 
going ashore and coming with me, not to- 
night, but on the morrow morning, just as 
friends. It will be nothing but coming 
with me till the inquiry makes it plain 
about this matter. And then I hope indeed 
it will be my pleasure to see you depart 
from Naples in your ship with these things. 
You will stay in a hotel at Naples for the 
inquiry, which will be expedited as rapidly 
as in our power.” 

“And our men?” asked Sam. 

“They too, must come. The ship is under 
arrest, and in strictness it is my duty to 
ask you all to come with me ashore tonight, 
but you will have your things to pack and 
take with you and I wish to cause you no 
inconvenience.” 

‘But,” said Sam, “the expense.” 

“Should the inquiry prove in your favor, 
Captain, the Italian government will see to 
the expense. If otherwise——” He shrug- 
ged his shoulders, 

hen he rose and gathered together his 
papers. 

“You will not leave the ship? I have 
your parole?” 

“Yes,” said Sam, “I promise we won’t 
leave the ship.” 

“Well, then, till tomorrow morning,” said 
the other. “And do not be afraid, miss”— 
laying his hand in a kindly manner on 
Martia’s arm—“there will be nothing of 
unpleasantness for you. Just the matter of 
coming ashore with me and taking the train 
for Naples. No police show. Nothing. I 
wish you good-evening.” 

hey accompanied him on deck and saw 
him overside into the boat that was waiting. 
Then they went below. 


N° ONE spoke for a moment. Bobby 
helped himself to a cigarette. Martia 
took her seat at the table. 

The prospect before them was frankly 
appalling. They had all to go to Naples, 
afterguard and crew. The ship would be 
brought there. The inquiry might take 
months, and every newspaper in Europe 
would be full of ‘it. Greece would have 
her say. They would have to engage coun- 
sel, pay hotel expenses, and were sure to 
lose in the end. It would be a ruinous af- 
fair for all concerned. 

“What I want to know,” suddenly burst 
out Bobby, “is—who put these customs 
chaps on to us? Vanjour? It couldn’t be 
anyone else, and he’s a crook, for he offer- 
ed to share in the business. Well, we’ve 
got them there.” 

“How?” asked Martia hopelessly. 

“How? Why, we can prove that the po- 
lice are in league with Vanjour. He would- 
n't have given the show away without be- 
ing sure that he would profit by it. He 
wouldn’t have done it simply from spite.” 

“I don’t see how we are going to prove 
anything,” replied the girl. “We have only 
our word to back us. Can’t you see?” 

Sam, who had been sitting with his face 
in his fists, suddenly looked up. “Look 
here,” said Sam. “We have committed no 
crime here. We haven’t tried to run con- 
traband. We have things on board that 
aren’t even listed among contraband arti- 
cles. I don’t believe that, strictly accord- 
ing to law, they have any right to detain 
us here. I think they’ve overrun their 
cable. I know a good deal about port au- 
thorities and their ways, and I know they 
often do things quite indefensible simply 
because they have the power. They are 
the most arbitrary lot in the world.” 

“Why didn’t you tel! that to the customs 
man?” asked Bobby. “And what’s the go6d 
of talking? They have the power, and that’s 
everything,” 

“You wait a minute,” said Sam. “If we 
were out beyond the three mile-limit what 
could they do?” 

“Take us and haul us back.” 
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“Could they? Well, maybe they could. 
But that would be seizing a British ship on 
the high seas, and at once we could put 
the matter in the hands of the British 
consul, And on what charge would they 
seize us? For being in Genoa harbor with 
articles on board that are neither contra- 
band nor munitions of war? Didn’t you 
notice that this fellow is so uncertain of 
his position that he has not done what he 
would have done if he had been sure we 
were breaking the law—put us all in quod 
right away? But leave all that aside. If 
we were once out beyond the sight of land, 
they might whistle for us. I’m going to 
have a try.” 

“To get out?” 

“Yes. Creep out as we intended to. It’s 
our only chance.” 

“But you gave your parole,” said Martia. 

“Yes, not to leave the ship. I’m not 
going to leave the ship.” 

“But they'll be watching us.” 

“Not they. If we tried to go ashore it 
would be different. But they’ll never think 
of us going out. They don’t even know 
we’ve got an auxiliary engine on board.” 

“But look here,” said Bobby. “Even if 
we get out and away, do you mean to say 
they won’t telegraph to England to stop 
us?” 

“On what charge? The only charge the 
Italian government can make against us is 
that we have antiques on board that have 
possibly been taken from Italian soil. Pos- 
sibly, mind you. They can give no facts. 
If they have us arrested in England on a 
bare supposition—and I doubt if they can— 
and if that supposition proves false, what 
do they let themselves in for? It doesn’t 
matter a button about Greeece. Italy has 
no right to act for Greece. What we are 
being held here for is a mere suspicion 
that these are Italian works of art, which 
they aren’t. It’s good enough to hold us, 
but it’s not good enough to set the cables 
working, arrest us in England, and lay 
the Italians open for a big bill for com- 
pensation owing to that arrest.” 

Bobby whistled. “By Jove,” said he, 
“there’s something in this. If only-——” 

“What?” 

“We can get out.” 

“TI don’t know whether we can get out 
or whether we can’t,” said Sam, “but I’m 
going to have a good try.” 

Martia, sitting with her hands folded in 
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her lap, rose to her feet. “I feel we will,” 
she said. “I feel luck is with us. We made 
our plans even before that man came on 
board, and we’ve got our water and stores. 
Luck is with us.” 

“Maybe,” said Sam, touching the wood 
of the table. 


THE GREAT ATTEMPT 


ATIENCE was now needed. The great at- 

tempt could not be made for hours 
yet. Two hours before daybreak was the 
time settled by Sam, who knew that in a 
port or a city the hours before dawn find 
Vigilance most off her guard, 

A boat had just come in, passing the 
Lorna Doone and making to berth at the 
place left vacant at the Silos wharf by the 
Nederland liner that had put out in the 
afternoon. She was an Italian warship— 
a destroyer or big torpedo-boat. Fortu- 
nately she had not taken up moorings close 
to the Lorna, where she might have proved 
troublesome owing to the vigilance of her 
anchor watch. At the Silos wharf she was 
safe, the distance being so great. 

“That’s another piece of luck,” said 
Martia. 

“And the wind is holding steady,” said 
Sam. “It’s backed a bit more to the east, 
and that’s all to the good. Glass is rising. 
What’s the time? Quarter to 11. Pll go 
and have a talk to the hands, and I'd ad- 
vise you two to try and get a bit of sleep.” 

He went for’ard, and the two others, 
after a few minutes, went below. Martia 
retired to her cabin and lay down. The idea 
of sleep was absurd. She told herself that 
as she lay on her side, her eyes fixed on 
the paneling of the door. Even to put out 
the light was impossible. The events of 
of the day passed before her like the 
scenes in a cinematograph picture—-passed 
and gave place to imaginary scenes from 
the future. Naples—should they fail to get 
away; a law court; a strange hotel where 
they would have to stop under surveillance; 
perhaps prison, for if they were caught in 
this attempt to escape she felt that things 
would go very much worse with them, so 
far as that pleasant little official in the 
gold-braided cap was concerned. Was it 
wise? The question was dismissed as soon 
as asked. Any chance was better than the 
prospect before them. Actually she would 
have preferred the risk of drowning. 

Noises came through the open port; the 
snorting of a passing tug, a confused sound 
that became stronger and turned into voices 
singing, mixed with the wheezing of an 
accordion. Italian sailors returning to 
some, ship, happy and free. She closed her 
eyes, wondering who they were and where 
they were going to, and then she was run- 
ning along a wharf in dreamland, the little 
Italian official running after her calling on 
her to stop; he was Behrens, and the 
wharf became Museum street, and Behrens 
was showing her a Dutch doll ‘he had 
bought at an art sale. . . Then ob- 
livion and a knock at the door. 

“It’s time for starting,’ came the voice 
of Sam. “Douse the lamp and come up.” 


ARTIA raised herself on her elbow, re- 

membering everything in a flash, got 
out of her bunk, glanced at her hair in the 
mirror, and ‘put on the cap she usually 
wore on deck. Then she put out the light 
and went into the saloon. Sam was there 
with a dark lantern in his hand. He saw 
her up the companion stairs and, closing 
the lantern, followed her on deck. 

The harbor lay asleep beneath the stars. 
The lights of Genoa had vanished; ex- 
cept street lamps and those at the entrance 
to the fort. One sound only broke the 
night—the far, everlasting, intermittent 
whistling of the shunting engines in the 
great station yard. Bowler took the dark 
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lantern from Sam and slipped below to at- 
tend to the engine. The anchor light was 
left burning. To have lowered it might 
have been to attract attention. In a harbor 
at night a light slowly changing place is 
scarcely noticeable unless to the eye of an 
attentive watcher, whereas a lowered light 
might draw to itself the most casual eye. 

Sam took his place at the wheel, the girl 
beside him. He struck his heel once on the 
deck, and almost directly on the sound a 
clank and a splash told him that the anchor 
chain had gone. Then came a moment of 
silence. 

The Lorna was lying with her bow to- 
wards the breakwater, so that she had not 
to be turned until right on the fairway into 
the outer harbor. All the same, the sea- 
manship involved in the business of getting 
out was of a nature. highly trying to any- 
one but a man like Sam, used to ports and 
estuaries and a seaman by instinct. Two 
turns had to be taken; to port to clear the 
inner harbor, to starboard to clear the 
outer, and the star-stained darkness was 
deception itself to one judging distance. 


Sam rapped twice on the planking with 
“his heel, and Martia, scarcely breathing, 
heard the reply. The engine had started. 
Started with only~speed enough to keep 
the propeller expanded. The Lorna did 
not seem to move. She heard the rudder- 
chain click and saw the white hands on the 
wheel-spokes shift, but the Lorna seemed 
as stationary as though her anchor was 
still in the mud. What was holding them? 
She dared not ask. She felt suffocating, 
her lips dry as pumice-stone, the palms of 
her hands wet with perspiration. Then on 
the port bow she saw something dark that 
seemed to be drawing up to them. It was 
the mass of shipping moored to the quay 
of the outer harbor. 


ES, the Lorna was moving. The \break- 

water light was closer, and now the 
fairway was pushing aside the shipping 
and the quay and the outer harbor were 
on their port bow. The wheel went over 
and the Lorna turned, and now, as she 
softly glided across the star-sprinkled 
water with the shipping to port and the 
breakwater to starboard, the beam of the 
revolving light on the breakwater passed 
over them, sweeping the night rhythmi- 
cally, like the wing of a ruby-colored slow- 
ly flying bird. ; 

Sam struck thrice with his heel on the 
planking, and the engine below sprang into 
full life. The bow wash -whispered. The 
lighthouse moved as though some unseen 
finger were rapidly pushing it back, passed 
almost astern, and swung round to the 
starboard quarter as the helm went’ over 
and the bow pointed dead for the open sea. 

“We’re out,” said Sam. 

“Thank heaven!” said the girl. 

“Out, and no wind,” he grumbled. 

Bobby, who had been forward, came 
aft. “We’re done them,” said Bobby. “I 
was afraid you were going to ram the 
breakwater. Hackett, you’re a jewel! Not 
another man could have done it like that. 
But the wind seems gone.” 

“Flat calm,” said the skipper, altering the 
course a point or two. “Dog’s luck isn’t it? 
Only wants the engine to give out and 
we're done.” 

Martia turned away from fhe grumblers 
and looked astern, where the revolving 
light was beckoning to them. A long way 
off it seemed now, beckoning and throwing 
its arms about as though ordering them 
back, whilst beyond it the lights of Genoa 
showed, a faint trace against. the back- 
ground on the hills. Now, farther away, 
“the light seemed winking at. them like a 
confederate. 

Then, as she stood watching, it shifted 
its position, shining on the starboard quar- 
ter. Sam had altered the course, making 


pe 
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no longer straight out to sea, but in a more 
westerly direction, as though steering for 
Albenga or Oneglia. The Lorna Doone kept 
on her course bravely and in defiance of 
Fate and the wind. The engine, working 
to a charm, seemed to say, “Look af me. 
Trustable, aren’t 12} Without me where 
would you be? Plug, plug, plug—125 revo- 
lutions to the minute—plug, plug, plug.” 
The demon that lives in auxiliary engines 
said not a word. 

It was just on the point of sunrise, and 
Sam was handing the wheel to Atherfield, 
when the thudding of the engine slowed,, 
hesitated, and stopped. “Somethin’ wrong 
with the injin, sir,” came the voice of 
Bowler from below. 

Something indeed was wrong with the 
engine, Sam, diving below, found Bowler 
on his knees before it in the attitude ofa 
worshipper. 

“It’s the feed-pipe, I believe,” said Bow- 
ler. “Onless it’s one of the cylinders. She 
was working badly the last few minutes, 
and then she gave a cough and let out.” 

“How about the cylinder rings?” asked 
Sam. “Church said something about ,them 
when we were over there at that island. 
They wanted renewing or something.” 

“They were all right when I took her 
down yesterday,” said Bowler, rising to his 
feet and scratching his head. “Me and Mr. 
Lestrange took her down and gave her a 
clean, and there was nothin’ ailin’ with her. 
Well, it’s down she’ll have to be taken 
again. Is there no wind, sir?” 

“No, confound it, not a breath! And 
this will mean hours. Well, it’s got to be 
tackled and done at once. Ill send Church 








Not many people realize that silkworm cul- 

ture is an extensive Egyptian industry. Here 

is a Cairo boy spinning silk in the same way 
his ancestors did. 








down to help. He came on deck and gave 
the order, and then stood at the taffrail 
with the others, looking at *he east. 


T WAS an amazing spectacle that sun- 

rise, for the sea out of which the sun 
was rising was smooth like an infinite sheet 
of glass. Away to the north and west lay 
the coast of Italy, the far mountains paint- 
ed by the new-born light against the sky 
of aerial blue—the heavenly blue that the 
old Italian painters knew and caught in 
their pictures of angels and saints—whilst 
in all that world of sun-smitten glacial sea 
and purple coast there was not a sound 
nor a wing, nora sail. Even Sam was held 
for a moment before turning to reach for 
the glass. 

“Can’t see any sign of Genoa,” said he as 
he held the telescope to his eye. 
den by the line of cape over there, We’ve 
made a good distance, but we’ve had the 


“It’s hid- ° 
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current with us. 


along after the sun’s up a 
no telling.” 


It’s not much, but j:°; 
something, and we’re moving with it yp. 
about as quick as a snail. Wind may co), 


bit, but ther 


“Hadn’t we better raise the sail so’s | 


catch it directly it comes?” 
“No,” replied Sam. 


asked Bobb) 


“We're less visil|: 


with bare sticks, and it won’t take a m 
ute to get the canvas on her when we w; 
to. I’m going down to get some coffee.” 

Leaving Atherfield on the look-out, | 


went below for coffee and c 


rackers. It \ 


over this meal, accompanied by the s: 
of engine-tinkering, that Sam did what 


ought to have done before 


- “I didn’t 


you,” said he, “for it was only a suspi 
but nosing round the harbor yesterday 
ning I saw a boat that wasn’t unlik: 


Santa Margharita.” 
“Visconti’s?” said Bobby. 
“Yes, 


It worried me a lot for, you 


member at Hyalos, that night I dined wi 


him Well, we had a 


lot of fizz 


that sort of thing, and, being off my gu 
I may have said something that might h» 


given him a hint of what 


we were doi 


I do remember him asking what port | \ 


going to call on next, and I said Genoa 


How could I have known he was what 


suspect him to be?” 
“Oh, dear me,” said Mart 


ia. 


She saw the whole thing in a -moni 


- Visconti coming to Hyalos for the sa 


purpose that they had done, finding f: 


Sam that they -had been th 
and had evidently cleared 
hurrying to Genoa to meet 


ere a long | 
out the p! 
them, atten 


ing through his agent Vanjour to « 
share of the spoil and, failing in that, | 


ting the customs and poli 


ce on to th 


either from spite or, more likely, in 


hope of a big reward. 


There it was, plain enough, and th. 


before 


her was the wretched Sam, 


for a moment the anger of her mind se: 


about to capture her ton 
quered it. 


is done. 


gue. She 


“Well,” she said, “there is 
use troubling now about it. 


What’s «i 


You got us out, anyhow, and 


are so far away now they won’t be a! 


to find us. 
they do? You said we'd be 
three-mile limit.” 


And if they did, what « 


safe beyond 


“We’re not really safe till we’re ho 


said Sam. “I said if they 
yond the three-mile limit, 


captured u: 
we could ap} 


to the British consul, and put ours: 
under his protection, that’s all.” 
“And that would be as bad as anyth 


else,” said Bobby, “for the 


n the whol 


fair would be out for the world to know.” 


A 


on deck. There was a 


CALL from Atherfield brought ¢! 


trace of smo! 


on the sea over Genoa way. In the wes! 4 
steamer, making east, and to be disrega 


ed. Sam turned the glass 
“There are two crafts out 


“making either east or west. 


for the moment.” 


towards G¢ 
there,” said 
I can’t 


He hung silent for a full minute, | 
he spoke: “They’re coming this way.” 
Martia’s throat closed as though a h 


hand gripped it. 

starboard rail. 

can see us,” said he. 
Sam did not reply. 


Bobby took hold of 
“If we can see them, |! 


A minute and a h 


passed; then he handed the glass to Bo! 
“One’s a small steamer of some sort,” : 


he. “I believe the other is a warship. t!\' 


rate she’s making.” 


“Is she coming this way?” asked Mar' 


“Yes,” said Sam. 


“I’ve got Her,” said Bobby. 
She’s a destroyer, 
i believe she’s the one we 


ped firing up. 
enough. 


“She’s sto! 


berthing last night at the wharf.” 


In a few minutes more 
glass to see the oncomer. 


they wanted 10° 
She was makins 


right 
saw 
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dead for them, and covering the distance 
at a fine speed. 

“That does us,” said Bobby. 

Martia turned away, sick at heart. They 
might throw themselves on the protection 
of the British consul. All the same, they 
had run away. Their position, British con- 
sul or no British consul, would be far 
worse than if they had stayed to face the 
music. The very fact of slipping out 
stealthily at night and making off was 
enough to condemn them. What a business! 
And all through the wretched Sam. 

But she said nothing. She had agreed 
to make the attempt. If they had suc- 
ceeded, everything would have been all 
right. It was a gambler’s throw, foiled by 
the failure of the wind, by the failure of 
the engine, and by the chance that had 
brought this destroyer last night into Genoa 
harbor. 

Bobby lit a cigarette, and the unfortu- 
nate skipper went for’ard a bit, crossed his 
arms, and stood watching. 

The destroyer was now only half a mile 
away. She was making 20 knots if an inch. 
They had plenty of time to observe her. 
Now the plume of foam at her stem could 
be seen, and her wireless outlined on the 
morning sky. The line of her course lay 
a bit to starboard of the Lorna, and now, 
close to, her size seemed to increase by 
leaps and-bounds. Huge, she looked, and 
threatening and swift as a hawk. But why 
did she not check her speed? The hum of 
her engines rushed up to them as she 
came abreast and passed them only a cable’s 
length to starboard, without the officers on 
her bridge throwing them more than a 
glance, tossing them in her wash, and show- 
ing them her turtle stern and the foaming 
wake of her rushing propellers. 

“Is she going to turn?” cried Bobby. 

No; she showed no sign of altering her 





helm. Minute by minute she _ passed 
farther away across the blue morning sea, 
no longer a thing to be feared, no longer a 


warship—just a dot beneath a smudge of 
smoke, 


\M began to laugh unsteadily. She never 
was after us!” he cried. “Look at her! 
Lord, if ‘she’d only known!” 

“We’ve been fooling ourselves,” said Bob- 
by. “I know. I was in as blue a funk as 
you were. But what’s the meaning of it? 
She’s come from Genoa. She’s the destroy- 
er we saw berthed last night; that I’d swear. 
She can’t have left port before they found 
we were gone. Well, if she’s not after us, 
why isn’t she?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Martia. 

“Just this: the port authorities must have 
discovered we were gone at daybreak, may- 
be before... They had a swift destroyer 
lying at the wharf. Well, don’t you think 
they'd have used her to hunt for us? At 
all events, even if she were going on naval 
business—as she evidently is—don’t you 
think they’d have asked her to overhaul 
us if met, put a crew on board, and wire- 
less Genoa? Of course they would.” 


“Maybe,” said Sam, who had recovered 
himself and was looking through the glass 
at the other vessel they had spotted com- 
ing from the direction of Genoa, and had 
forgotten in their excitement. 

“Of course they would,” said Martia. “Oh, 
§00d gracious, can it possibly be——” 

“What?” asked Bobby. 

“Can it possibly be——? It is; I’m sure 
of it! We’ve been bluffed!” 

Sam took the glass from his eyes and 
turned. “How do you mean?” 

“How do I mean? Why, can’t you see? 
That little man in the gold cap wasn’t a 
bort official. He was fooling us. He was 
one of the Vanjour people. I thought there 
was something queer about him; he was 
far too civil.” 

“You mean to say that the chap who put 
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us under arrest was bluffing?” cut in Bobby. 

“I don’t say anything; I only suspect. 
Look at the whole thing.” 

“But where would have been the sense of 
doing that? How would it have profited 
Vanjour and Visconti, if he is in this busi- 
ness, to send a chap like that just to 
fool us?” 

“Remember,” said Martia, “what he said. 
There was to be no fuss or unpleasantness. 
He was to call for us early this morning 
and. we were all to go with him to Naples. 
Well, what would have happened if we 
hadn’t been wise enough to put out? I 
can see what would have happened quite 
clearly. He would have come and taken 
us all ashore. The people on the quay 
would have noticed nothing wrong; just a 
party of people landing. We would have 
gone to the station and taken the train to 
Naples with him, and he would have van- 
ished when we got to Naples, or perhaps 
before. We would have come back like 
a flock of geese, not daring to say a word 
to anyone, and found either the Lorna 
gone or the things. They could easily have 
been taken ashore, packed up; and we 
couldn’t go to the police or say a word to 
anyone.” 

“Upon my word,” said Bobby, “there 
seems something in that. But see here, 
the chap was in uniform.” 

“He had a gold band on his cap and brass 
buttons,” replied Martia, “if you call that 
uniform—though it was good enough to 
fool us with.” 

“But would he have dared ? 

“Why not? You know our position. Even 
if we had found he was a fraud, we could 
have said nothing.” 

“Well,” said Sam, who had the glass still 
to his eye, “Whatever he was we’ll soon 
find out, for, if I’m not mistaken, here’s 
the Santa Margharita herself coming up.” 

(Continued next week) 


CURIOUS. BIBLES 


A- Bible contest at which the unusual 
volumes of the countryside are displayed 
has been made an annual event once each 
year and all unusual works of Scriptures 
are placed on display. The Bibles entered 
are of many sizes and ages, some relics 
of circuit riding days and others survivors 
of war campaigns and jungle treks. The 
most unique Bible of this year’s contest 
was a circuit rider’s Bible bound in gray 
Scottish plaid and with pages dimmed with 
200 years use. The smallest volume was 
less than three inches square, and saw 
service in the World war. The largest 
weighed more than 16 pounds. 

Some of the rarest Bibles in existence are 
among the collection placed on display at 
Baker university, Baldwin, Kans. The re- 
markable collection was left the institu- 
tion by the late Bishop William A. Quayle 
of the M. E, church, graduate and one 
time president of the university. More 
than 225 rare editions, ranging in size from 
a very minute copy to the Synagog Roll or 
‘fora, which is made from the skins of 37 
animals and is 100 feet in: length, are in 
the group. The oldest Bible in the collec- 
tion is a Latin manuscript of 1225. 


RATS 
A correspondent bothered by the noisy 
brakes and horns of automobiles on her 
street was reminded of the following ap- 
propriate description of the rats in Brown- 
ing’s Pied Piper of Hamelin: 
Spoiled the women’s chats 
By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 














There was a three-cent fine for dropping 
tallow on Dayton, Ohio, library books in 
1805. The first library was in a cabin, and 
the illumination came from candles. 
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Makes Your Face Smile 


You wouldn't soak a lawn with water 
before mowing it. Then why soak your beard? 
ZIP-SHAVE — a delightful, soothing, cooling 
cream, is apolied with the finger tips over the 
entire beard. No water. No brush. No rub-in. 
Just shave this cream off and if you don’t have 
the cleanest and easiest shave you've ever had, 
we shall refund your quarter. 

If your dealer can’tsupply, use special free deal coupon 
{ Ladies: Treat your husband to Z2/P-SHAVE 
by sending this coupon. _ Keep the 
HALITOSA and Shampoo for yomeent 
(Makers of ZIP IT’S OFF decause IT'S OUT 
JORDEAU, 562 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me free a month’s supply of 
HALITOSA Mouth Wash and your regular 
ackage of JORDEAU Shampoo; also your reg- 
ular tube of ZIP-SHAVE for which I enclose 25¢. 


Name 























Address 
City & State 
110 eoee oe 





How She Got Rid 
of Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suffer- 
ing caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
who lives at 204 Davis Avenue, F-137, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., is so thankful at having healed her- 
self that out of pure gratitude she is anxious 


to tell all other sufferers just how to get rid of 
their torture by a simple way at home. 

Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
name and address, and she will gladly send you 
this valuable information entirely free. Write 
her at once before you forget. 


Rids Self of 


ASTHMA 


After suffering over six years 
Mr. O. W. Dean, a prominent 
business man of Benton Harbor, 
Mich., discovered a new way to 
treat Asthma and to his utter 
astonishment he never had an- 
other a ere. — 
success of s treatmen as 
created such wonderful interest 0. W. Dean 
that Mr. Dean has had it prepared and ready for 
mailing and will gladly send a trial treatment free 
to every one suffering from Asthma, It contains 
no narcotics or — habit ow drugs. Write 
today for a free trial treatmen 
O. W. Dean, 1235 Dean Bldg., Benton Harbor, Mich, 














Let Gulicura Soap] 
Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Youthful 


Semple Soap, Ointment, Talcum free. Address: 
Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. R, Malden, Mass. 


Beautifully Christmas Greeting Cards. 
15 no two alike, with Lined Envelopes to match, with 
ir name 


you printed on each card, sent to you for 
only $1.50. Write plainly the name or names you want printed. 
Ss. C. LONGWELL, Longwell Bidg., Fresno, California 


E C TI V i EARN BIG MONEY 
Work home or travel. 
D Particulars Be 
AMERICAN DETECTIVE SYSTEM, 2191 Broadway, N.Y. 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 53'<°'xiw Pisnen 
MFG. CO., 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
RADIO,.,.S. TUBE. SE FS orn $16.50 


STAGE MONEY Giiss!"ay: ett tuitsiie wi 
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Pilgrimage to Mecca 


ECCA, sacred city of the Moham- 
M medans and the rather tawdry 

capital of the Hedjaz, is situated 
in a bare, dusty, desert-rimmed valley 
of Western Arabia. Thousands of men 
and women -followers of the great 
prophet from all parts of the world 
make the pilgrimage to this holy city. 
More than 220,000,000 people cherish 
the hope and feel it their solemn re- 
ligious duty to travel at least once the 
dusty road to the holy center of their 
faith. Over 200,000 of them make the 
pilgrimage annually. About one-half 
of these make the journey at one time 
during the period of the Hadj or 
“great pilgrimage” in the first month 
of the Mohammedan year which cor- 
responds to our July. 


When these pilgrims approach Mecca 
from every corner of the globe they 
converge into a half dozen or so large 
caravans along as many routes. The 
two principal and largest groups, of 
course, have always been those from 
Damascus and Cairo. The group from 
Cairo is regarded as the most impor- 
tant because it carries the black bro- 
cade which is renewed each year as the 
gift of devotees in Egypt for covering 
the little square, hut-lik> Kaaba, Is- 
lam’s holiest shrine (see illustration), 
The Kaaba, an almost square structure 
about 35 feet high, is in the center of 
an immense courtyard, surrounded on 
three sides by a colonnade. It is en- 
tirely draped in the gorgeous black 
Egyptian carpet. It is toward the 
Kaaba that all Moslems in every part 
of the world turn their faces when 

they pray. It is an aerolite, and is 
~ thought to owe its reputation to its fall 
from the sky. At least once in his life 
every devout Moslem hopes to kiss this 
black stone, worn smooth by the touch 
of lips for centuries. 


The thousands of pilgrims who go to 
Mecca for each annual Hadj observa- 
tion go through with various cere- 
monies that seem rather trifling to the 
Western world. About two miles from 
the holy city the pilgrim comes upon 
two whitewashed posts. This is the 
gate to the Haram, the sacred mosque. 
Once inside this gate he is not allowed 
to shed blood or even kill an insect. 
Before reaching Mecca he prepares for 
what might literally be called “the ex- 
ercises.” His head is shaved and un- 
covered and he is made clean by 
bathing repeatedly. Then he dresses 
in the regular pilgrim costume, the 
Ahram, consisting only of two white 
sheets, one for the upper part of the 
body and the other for the lower. 
These are fastened on by knots, for no 
pins, stitches or other form of attach- 
ment is permitted. With the exception 
of this garment and sandals, the pil- 
grims wear no other covering. 

On reaching the holy city the pil- 
grims go to the black-draped Kaaba, 
kiss the “black stone” set in its wall, 
and then circle the structure seven 
times, three times running and four 
times walking. Then they have to run 
up and down some near-by sacred 


hills. On another day they take a half- 
day’s journey to Mt. Arafat where the 
most important feature of the religious 
ceremonies is observed. There they 
must stand on the little hill through- 
out the afternoon and repeat prayers 
and texts. On their return to Mecca 
the following day they must stop at the 
village of Mina to sacrifice a sheep, 
goat or camel. Here also another im- 
portant part of the ceremonies is ob- 
served. Each pilgrim must cast seven 
stones at each of several cairns. This 
done the prescribed ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage are at an end. The desire 
of a lifetime has been fulfilled, and if 
the pilgrim has survived sickness, fa- 
tigue, robbers en route and the unsani- 
tary conditions in the me and camps 
he is considered to be as sinless as 
when he was born. If he succeeds in 


The Kaaba at Mecca 


making the return journey safely he 
appears among his fellows wearing the 
special green turban which proclaims 
to the world that he has made the jour- 
ney. He also bears the honorable title 
“Hadji,” meaning he who has perform- 
ed the Hadj. He is looked up to and 
envied by all Moslems who have not 
made the journey to the holy city. 

Several years ago the poor sanitary 
conditions aroused European interest 
and caused steps to be taken to prevent 
Mecca’s becoming a menace to the rest 
of the world. The city is ill-equipped 
to care for the pilgrims from dozens 
of countries and thousands of commu- 
nities, many no doubt harboring the 
germs of dangerous diseases. These 
crowds congregate in the city and dur- 
ing part of the ceremonies occupy 
crowded camps in a valley absolutely 
devoid of sanitary arrangements. It 
was feared that pilgrims returning 
from such surroundings would carry 
with them epidemic diseases. As a re- 
sult an international conference ar- 
ranged for the inspection of pilgrims at 
ports of departure, detention when 
necessary, and supervision of pilgrim 
ships and caravans. 





VIKING DISCOVERER HONORED 
Each year thousands of Norwegians 
gather in Minneapolis to celebrate the sup- 
posed discovery of America by Lief Erics- 
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son, the Norse viking, who made voy. 
in the direction of this continent about | 
year 1000 A. BD. As an annual event ; 
celebration has become almost as im 
tant as May 17—Syttende Mai—Nor yw 
independence day. This year Prof. Ra 
Anderson, former U. S. minister to | 
mark, and for many years editor of 
Norwegian newspaper “Amerika,” wa 
principal speaker. 

Prof, Anderson has done more, pro! 
than any other .one man to convince 
American public that Lief Ericsson des: 
to be recognized as the first discove: 
America. He has devoted much tin 
historical study of the data and is 
oughly cO6nvinced of the fact. La: 
through his influence monyments have | 
erected to Leif at Brooklyn, Boston, | 
cago, San Francisco and other cities 


Odd Accidents 














Smothered by Mother. It was a 
night and Mrs. Ralph Thompson, of Ra! 
N. C., drew her four-months-old, baby 
under her arm in bed and the two \ 
soon asleep. When the mother awok: 
found that the baby had been smoth 
probably from snuggling too closely 


Catcher Killed by Ball. Howard 
12 years old, of Moberley, Mo., was pl: 
eatcher for his baseball team when 
opposing batter knocked a foul. \ 
Sons turned to see where the ball we 
struck him on the back of the head 
ing him, 


Strangled by Collar. John Cluett, of > 
York, spent the night in his office wit 
friend. There was something to drink 
the men finally got sleepy and dozed 
Cluett was found in the morning on | 
floor in a haunched position, with his | 


resting on his knees and his neck pressed 


tightly against his collar. 
himself to death. 


He had stran 


Killed by Emery Wheel. Morris Tho: 


machinist of Philadelphia, was working a 


a small emery wheel when it burst. \ 
ing over 1000 revolutions a minute | 
wheel hurled fragments about the w 
shop. One piece entered Thomas’s th: 
severed the windpipe and penetrated 
spine, 


Oil-can Explosion Fatal. 
in his home needed reviving Badger K 
of Norfolk, Va. got the oil-can and p 
ceeded to pour the contents into the st: 
The can however contained gasoline ; 
there was an explosion. An aged wo! 


‘ 


{ 


ed 


the 


When the fire 


ve. 
d 


visitor and King’s little daughter were f2- 


tally injured. Four others in the ro 
were also injured. 


Killed by Baseball. While witnessin: 
ball game at Johnstown, Pa., Margaret \| 


l 


a 


ler, 15, was struck on the head by a batted 


ball. She apparently recovered shor! 
after the accident but later became un: 

scious and succumbed to hemorrhage: 

the brain. 


Loses Batthk with Hawk. While wor! 
in a tower on power lines near Saugus, ‘ 
an electric company lineman saw a bi! 


nest and he shoved it over with his han’. 
A hawk flew out and attacked the man 


viciously that he fell from the tower. 


was taken to a hospital with a broken |e: 


two fractured ribs and some bruises. 


Golf BaH Explodes. Mrs. Darwin Davis 
of Astoria, Ore., placed a golf ball on 1) 


kitchen stove. When the stove became ! 


the ball exploded and particles of it we" 


blown into her eyes. It was thought s 
would recover her sight. 


c 
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Laughs When Tooth is Pulled 


After leading a smileless, giggleless 
and laughless life for 35 years Tuji 
Takaki, a native of Nagano, Japan, is 
now one of the happiest and heartiest 
laughers of his country. When he was 
nine years old he fell from a persim- 
mon tree and landed on his jaw. From 
that day on he was unable to open his 
mouth. Food had to be given him 
through an opening between his teeth. 
Recently a severe toothache led to an 
operation and its extraction. Where- 
upon Takaki opened his mouth and 
emitted roars of laughter. Removal of 
the tooth had restored the functioning 
of his jaw. 


Singeing Hair 

Nearly every time you visit a barber 
shop for a much needed hair cut the 
barber will say: “A singe, sir?” (or 
madam—as the case may be). The so- 
called singe is recommended to stop the 
hair from splitting at the ends and to 
prevent it from falling out. Barbers 
leclare that it closes the pores and 
keeps the fluid in the hair. But, accord- 
ing to Dr. Morris Fishbein, this is the 
most persistent fallacy concerning the 
care of the hair, Actually, he claims, 
singeing merely substitutes a charred 
blunt end of fused horn for one taper- 
ing to a point or cut clean across. He 
points out that splitting of the ends is 
more easily controlied by greasing the 
hair lightly. The practice of singeing 
the hair ends to prevent the fluid from 
escaping is said to be based on the mis- 
conception that the hair has a central 
cavity through which it is supplied 
with some sort of nourishing sap. Dr. 
Fishbein claims the hair has no more 
sap than a buggy-whip. It it nourished 
solely by the blood that reaches its 
roots. Hair above the surface of the 
skin is simply a spine of horn and can 
be oiled from without. 


Hookworm Disappearing 


According to a report of the Interna- 
tional Health Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation for 1926 hookworm disease 
has almost disappeared from the United 
States and is rapidly coming under con- 
trol in many parts of the world. Not 
only have over 7,000,000 sufferers from 
the disease been cured during the last 
15 years but administrative measures 
have been developed which will pre- 
vent millions yet unborn from suffering 
from its ravages. 


Swat Fall Flies! 

You hear so much about “swatting 
that fly” in the early springtime when 
these pestiferous insects begin to buzz 
around more frequently that you may 
think it just a little out of place now. 
But according to the director of the 
Maryland state department of health 
how is the time to take action against 
next summer’s crop of flies. Pointing 
out that each fly that buzzes into the 
home, office or schoolroom is noticeably 
more persistent and insistent now that 





the cool days are here, he advises that 
we should be equally persistent in get- 
ting rid of these leftovers. Be sure that 
your attic or cellar is not a breeding 
place for flies this winter. A single left- 
over fly may have descendants running 
into the billions by next summer. 
Every fly swatted this fall makes your 
home and community safer for your 
babies, your family, your neighbors 
and yourself. Flies spread all manner 
of infectious disease germs, including 
those of intestinal diseases, tuberculo- 
sis, typhoid fever ete. 


RADIO WAV ES CAUSE AILMENT 


Miss Grace Prendergast, of London and 
former governess of a wealthy Argentine 
family suffered for years from a strange 
malady. Doctors were unable to explain 
mysterious burns, bruises, blisters and in- 
ternal pains which caused her great suffer- 
ing. They believed she was mentally un- 
balanced. Then a widely known electrical 
scientist, suspecting that the trouble might 
be due to electricity, subjected her to vari- 
ous tests. He found that she was extraordi- 
narily sensitive to all electrical or radio 
oscillations. So he suggested the remedy 
might consist of clothing netted with metal, 
thus insulating her body. Now she wears 
metal lingerie, that is undies equipped with 
wire netting and her troubles are over. 





Pitt teiecle Steals 


of Fine Cough Syrup 


Better than ready-made cough syrups, 
and saves about $2. Easily 
prepared. 





If you combined the valuable properties ot 
every known “ready-made” cough remedy, you 
probably could not get as much real healing 
power as there is in this home-made syrup, 
easily prepared in a few minutes. 

Get from any druggist 2% ounces of Pinex, 
pour it into a pint bottle and fill the bottle with 
plain granulated sugar syrup, or clarified 
honey, as desired. The fesult is a full pint of 
really better cough syrup than you could buy 
ready-made for three times the money. Tastes 
pleasant and never spoils. 

This Pinex and Syrup preparation gets right 
at the cause of a cough and gives almost im- 
mediate relief. It loosens the phlegm; stops 
the throat tickle and heals the irritated mem- 
branes so gently and easily that it is really as- 
tonishing. 

A day’s use will usually overcome the ordi 
nary cough and it is splendid for bronchitis, 
hoarseness and bronchial asthma. 

Pinex is a most valuable concentrated com- 
pound of genuine Norway pine extract and 
palatable guaiacol, which has been used for 
generations to break severe coughs. 

To avoid disappointment, ask your druggist 
for “2% ounces of Pinex’” with direc- 
tions. Guaranteed to give absolute sat- : 
isfaction or money promptly refund- pe 
ed. ‘The Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. = 


[DIINTES 


for Coughs pe 
BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES 559-99 O*IEY. Wwe 


Start you, furnishing 


everything. Distributors, Dp! 110.429 W. Superior, Chicago 
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PIRI 


SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 


not getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians for 25 years. 





[ DOES NOT AFFECT THE HEART | 





Tan 


Accept only “Bayer” package 





which contains proven directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 
Also bottles of 24 and 100—Drugzgists. 





Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of M ticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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Danes Forced to Co-operate 
OC) wes steric the soil of Denmark 


was sterile. It was of the moor- 

land type and had to be built up 
by great effort. Now it is extremely 
fertile; four-fifths of it is productive. 
Cabbage and cauliflower are raised in 
greenhouses so big that horses are used 
to plow the ground. 

Denmark used to raise grain mainly. 
Then the great American grain areas 
began to produce much cheaper than 
the Danes could do it and this brought 


Grandma and granddaughter have been on 
a shopping trip and are going home with 
the spoils. 


about a total change. The Danish farm- 
ers were compelled to diversify or face 
ruin. That was 40 years ago. They 
were right where our American farm- 
ers are now. 

So they turned their efforts to hogs, 
dairy and poultry products. Denmark 
now has more cattle, for its size, than 
any other country in Europe. And by 
scientific methods the Danes make their 
land and their stock produce about 
twice as well as we do in the United 
States. - 

Even then they would have been 
driven to the wall if they had not 
adopted co-operation. The laws penal- 
ize great estates and rich landlords; the 
farms are small and are tilled by their 
owners. The farmers have over 4000 
co-operative societies and they act as 
a unit. When the demand is small fora 
given article, a limit is placed in ad- 
vance on its production and thus a fair 
price is maintained. 

Everything is standardized and sold 
under brands; the poor stuff is not mar- 
keted. Eggs are dated. Millions of eggs 
are sent to England, as well as vast 
quantities of bacon. Denmark does 30 
times as much business with the British 
Isles as with the United States. She 
hasn’t much that she can export to our 
country, as. our tariff practically ex- 
cludes her chief products. We sell her 
12 times as much as we buy from her. 

The Danish laws are largely made for 
the benefit of the farmers. The farmers 
are the backbone of the country, and 
the country realizes it. Taxes are not 
levied according to the value of the 
land but are based on what it produces. 

A Bad Penny Turns Up 

I shall not believe it myself till I see 
it in print—but truth, you know, is 
stranger than fiction. I am sauntering 


along the Stroeg or main street of Co- 
penhagen when I see approaching me 
an old fellow whose gait seems to be 
familiar. He sports a full set of whisk- 
ers. In short he looks like Smith Broth- 
ers with “Trade” gone. I try to side- 
step this man, but he sees me first and 
in a minute he is buttonholing me. 

Who is it? Nobody, more nor less, 
than Uncle Eli Podger from “Ioway.” 
This is the man who was bound to be 
my traveling companion and who stuck 
to me like a barnacle till one moon- 
light night up in Sweden when he and 
Suzanne Bliss got left behind. I had 
begun to hope that Providence had rid 
me of him, but he is too foxy for me, 
it seems, 

“Where is Suzanne; what have you 
done with her?” I demand, in my stern- 
est tone. 

Eli is struck dumb with surprise. She 
isn’t with him. 

“What, no Suzanne?” I exclaim. - 

“No, no Suzanne. Ain’t seen nor 
heard of her since that night when we 
all got separated. I s’posed she was 
with you.” 

“Then she isn’t a husband snatcher 
after all!” I exclaim, with a sigh of 
relief. 

I ask Eli to give an account of him- 
self, which he does in a piecemeal way. 
To make a short story long, he got 
aboard the train in Sweden, intending 
to rejoin us in Stockholm. But in Swe- 
den you can ride in either direction on 
a railroad ticket. Eli, being ignorant 
of the language and rather foggy on his 
geography, took the wrong train. 

This landed him in Copenhagen—and 
it took him several days to find out that 
he was in the Danish capital and not 
the Swedish. I am sorry his education 
has been so neglected. 


Danes Bring Schools Home to People 
In Denmark practically everybody is 





























Ancient relics—a Viking’s love-letter (rat\ie 
heavy reading) at Vejle, and a cromle. 
at Halskov. 


educated. And this-is a big job too, fo 
here are a lot of different dialects s))0- 
ken, in spite of the smallness of 
country. One of the most stri! 
things here in the Old World is | 
people can live in close contact 
centuries and still stick to their « 
local dialect. There is no recogniz 
grammar of the Danish language. [ 
haps this is why the Danish sch: 
children all look so rosy and happy. 
Education in Denmark is linked 1: 
more closely to the people—their ni! 
and their welfare—than it is- in 


"People’s High School” at Kertimin 


United States. This statement 
cause a lifting of the eyebrows « 
highbrows, but it is true. 

What I have noted most among ihe 
Danes is their eagerness for know]e:!£e. 
They eat it up. They do not get eiu- 
cated in order to secure a diplon 
a degree or to show off; they stud) 
cause they like it and because the) 
make use of everything they learn. 

There are many “high schools”—| 
these are totally different from thos 
the United. States. These Danish |i 
schools are attended largely by older 
people. The farmers, their wives, 
and daughters take turns going to t!i«s 
schools and studying some course- 
whatever best applies to their 
There are no “entrance requiren 
except the thirst for knowledge. 
no dreadful “exams.” 

These Danish schools were the [v! 
runners of our chautauquas—but | 
go much further. The teachers usu:!!! 
live in thé schools. They are hig!ly 
respected, and when too old to tec 
they are pensioned. Schooling 
brought right down to the people—:"' 
especially the poor. 

Eli Landed on His Feet, Though 

“Your wife has been worrying abou! 
you. Why didn’t you write and ‘e'!! 
where you were?” I say to Uncle !:!), 
the first chance I get. 

“T was layin’ off to do it but I w2s 
too busy, and I knew you would coi 
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on to Copenhagen and find me,” he re- 
lies. 

7 Then he takes me to Tivoli, one of the 
most famous pleasure gardens in Eu- 
rope. Here he shows me triumphantly 
a big poster with his picture on it, an- 
nouncing that Eli Podger, “the celebrat- 
ed American saxophone player” is to 
be the great attraction “Today!! 
day!!!” 

I didn’t even know that Eli played the 
saxophone. He has always kept it a 
secret from me—probably thinking it 
would be the last straw and I couldn’t 
bear it. But it seems he’s an old offend- 


er; he claims to have played in the 
same band as Frank Lowden and Gov- 
ernor Hamill of Iowa. 

Eli has been trying to teach the Eu- 
ropeans how to play jazz; they can’t 
any of them quite get the hang of it. 
For one thing, the saxophone players 


To- 
a 











Water color sketch in Jutland. ‘A very wet 
district. The marshes produce hay in large 
quantities—several cuttings a year. 


make their reeds too thick. Eli has the 
knack of getting them just right. 

He has found a use at last for his 
old safety razor blades; they are just 
the thing for this. His fame has spread 
and he is doing a land-office business 
in reeds. Three times _a week besides 
he plays in the orchestra at the Kong 
Frederik hotel—right where I’m stay- 
ing—and he gets his board for this. 

He has evidently spent considerable 
money on himself and has been com- 
pletely reconditioned. His whiskers no 
longer look as if he’d neglected to put 
mothballs in them. 





OLD MAN ELOQUENT 


John Quincy Adams is known in Amer- 
ican history as “the Old Man Eloquent.” 
He has been the only man thus far to 
erve in the House of Representatives after 
retiring from the White House. In Eng- 
land William E, Gladstone was known as 
“the “Old Man Eloquent” in his old age. 
The epithet was coined by Milton and was 
applied to Isocrates, the famous Greek 
orator, in a sonnet written about 1645 and 
addressed to Lady Margaret Ley. In the 
sonnet is the following passage: 

. . . « . As that dishonest victory 

At Chaeronea, fatal to liberty, 

Killed with report that old man elo- 

quent. 

This refers to the popular story that 
Isocrates died of mental shock and grief 
when the tidings reached him that Philip 
of Macedon had defeated the allied Greek 
army at the battle of Chaeronea, which 
was fatal to Greek liberty. 





Household Hint: When baby drinks the 
ink write with a pencil. 
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Visit to the Shrine of Miracles 


valley, flanked by the towering 

Pyrenees, is the shrine of Lour- 
des made famous throughout the world 
by the miracles said to have occurred 
there. 

Ever since 1858, when a popular story 
has it that the Virgin Mary appeared 
there as a peasant girl, this Catholic 
shrine has attracted thousands of pil- 
grims each year. Most of the visitors 
are cripples because it is to such un- 
fortunates that the greatest benefits are 
reported to have occurred. 

Hundreds of crutches thrown away 
by persons. claiming to be cured by 
prayer are hung against the dark, rocky 
walls of the grotto where the peasant 
girl Bernadette, the reincarnation of 
Christ’s mother, preached so passion- 
ately. 

Before the altar and figure of the 
Virgin Mary the sick and the well, the 
rich and the poor, make fervent re- 
sponse to the service and demonstrate 
utmost faith in the healing influence of 
the divine spirit. There is also a beau- 
tiful white basilica at Lourdes. 

But let a Pathfinder reader tell about 
his recent visit to this town and its fa- 
mous shrine: 

“Lourdes is one of the most remark- 
able places in the world. Up till 70 
years ago there was nothing here, and 
now it has 9000 people and it draws 
800,000 visitors a year. There is a con- 
tinuous procession of these pilgrims to 
the shrine. The streets of the town are 
very narrow and the trolley cars, auto 
buses, trucks and pedestrians are al- 
ways having a difficult time to crowd 
through. 

“Invalids by the hundred are taken 
to the shrine on hand carts pushed by 
men who make a business of it. The 
porters sometimes carry the sick ones 
in on their backs. Very little attention 
is paid to germs. The pilgrims kiss the 
rocks of the shrine until they are worn 
smooth. They bathe in the water and 
carry it away with them in all sorts of 
vessels. Visitors are here from all 
countries of the world. 

“We have been having splendid hotel 
accommodations at Lourdes. The trou- 
ble is to keep from eating too much. 
Everything tastes good. Most tourists 
generally drink beer for ‘lunch’ and 
wine for dinner. The drinks cost extra, 


A T THE head of a beautiful French 
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but are cheap. A small bottle of good 
wine is to be had for 25 or 30 cents. 
Under the law they have to add 13 per 
cent to the bill, for taxes, and then they 
put 10 per cent more for the servants— 
after which people give about 10 per 
cent more in tips. 

“The Pyrenees arethe grandest moun- 
tains I have ever been in. Not so big 
as the Alps but really finer. Yesterday’s 
ride by auto over two high passes was 





Famous Grotto at Lourdes 


the ‘finest day I have ever experienced. 
The cost of these trips is ridiculously 
low. Our 240 mile trip from Biarritz 
here was only about $2.80. Hotels are 
at higher rates, but nowhere near what 
they are at home.” 





A COSTLY STRIKE 


In 1884 occurred what is still referred to 
by old-timers in parts of Ohio as “the big 
coal strike.” The strikers held out for a 
long time for more pay, but they were 
finally beaten by the introduction of strike 
breakers from the South. In a fit of anger 
some of the strikers started a fire in the 
Plumber mine in Perry county, Ohio. Lit- 
tle did they realize, or care, what the cost 
to the world that small fire would mean. 
It is still burning. It has destroyed about 
50,000 acres of valuable coal lands, one of 
the richest bituminous districts in the 
United States. 

For 43 years the fire has slowly but 
steadily spread over a larger territory. 
Efforts to check it have been futile. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars have been 
spent in these vain attempts. Once water 
was pumped into the mine for three years. 
It seemed to make the fire burn more 
fiercely. The water would turn to steam 
and: blow large holes in the hillsides, thus 
giving the fire a fresh supply of air. So it 
burns on. The country at Jarge has for- 
gotten about it. Locally it is no longer even 
a topic of conversation, except when a few 
lives are destroyed or another family is 
compelled to move farther away. Already 
billions of dollars worth of property have 
been consumed. 





A record price for an apartment was set 
when Dr. Preston P. Satterwhite paid $900,- 
000 for a 20-room suite on Fifth avenue, 
New York. 
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|A $10 BILL 


will protect you for 


a whole year against 


| 
| SICKNESS 
ACCIDENT 


No Medical Examination 
Any One 16 to 70 Years Accepted 


$5,000 Principal Sum 
$3,500 Loss of hands, feet or eyesight 
.$25 Weekly B fit for stated ident 
“ or sickness 
$50 Weekly double indemnity 
DOCTOR’S BILLS, hospital benefit and other 
attractive features to help you in time 
of need, all as shown in policy 

















Can you afford to have your salary stopped and pay 
costly medical bills, perhaps lose your job, because of 
preumonia, appendicitis or the many other sicknesses 
that are prevalent at this time of the year? Besides, 
an accident may disable you and stop your salary, 
Avoid that risk! 

(Agents Wanted for Local Territory) 
Mail the C NOW! 
North American Accident insurance Co. 
975 Bonnell Building, Newark, N. J. 

Gentlemen: Please send detailed information about the $10 

**PREMIER POLICY.’’ 





No obligation to me. 











EARN MONEY /MMEDIATELY ~ 
WE FURNISH EQUIPMENT TO START 











Postoffice Positions 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail 
Clerks, Postmasters. Splendid salaries. Examina- 
tions held frequently on about four or five weeks 
notice. A person can take many examinations 
and be eligible on many registers at the same 
time. Send for Civil Service Catalogue No. 3. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Multitudes of persons with defective hearing and Head 

Noises enjoy conversation, go to T 

treand Church because they useLeonard 

Invisible Antiseptic Ear Drums. Tiny 

Mega fitting in the Ear entirely 

out of sight. No wires, batteriesor 
head piece. They are Unseen Com- 
forts and inexpensive. Write for 

boo sworn statement of the 

inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. ©. LEONARD, ine., Suite 700, 70 Sth Ave., New York 
BOYS) EARN EASY CHRISTMAS MONEY 


Send f 
GIRLS or 30 packages, each containing SEND 








48 Xmas cards, tags, seals, stickers, etc. 
Sell easily for 10c package. Send us $1.50, HALE 
Hew Eni We trust you. Order 30 NOW, 

Engiand Paper HALF 


. P. Sarton, Vt. 
KODAK FILMS 


Special trial offer; your next kodak film developed Se—prints 
cach. MOSER & SON. 2016 St. James Ave.. CINCINNATI 


GOVERNMENT a toy te pres - Mag ase 
pertcoaching. Bookletfree. Write L. Hampton. Box 1818-F!, Washington, B.C. 


SCHOOL COURSES sold on repurchase 
basis. Also rented and exchanged. Money back Ae 
tee Catalog free. (Courses bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
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Question Box 





Where do grasshoppers go in winter? 

In our latitudes grasshoppers and loeusts 
all die upon the approach of winter. Each 
year’s crop springs from eggs hatched in 
the spring. It is the egg, not the live 
insect, which survives the cold weather. 


Why is a cat called “puss’’? 
“Puss” is an old Irish or Gaelic name for 
a cat. 


Do all the states vote for president on 
the same day? 

Elections for federal officers are held 
throughout the Union on the same day. 
The day is designated by a national law. 
A state may hold its local elections when- 
ever it pleases, regardless of the day set 
for the national election. For instance, 
Maine elects its governor and other officers 
in September. The election day for the 
state was fixed by the legislature when 
transportation facilities were much poorer 
than at present. In early days it would 
have been exceedingly difficult for country 
people to reach the polling places as late 
as November. However, the rest of the 
states in the Union now hold their state 
elections simultaneously with the national 
presidential election when they fall in the 
same year. 


How did Bunker Hill get its name? 

Bunker Hill received its name from a 
family named Bunker who owned land in 
that vicinity at an early date. The first 
member of the family, George Bunker, set- 
tled there in 1634. 


Why are great merchants called merchant 


* princes? 


“Merchant princes” was suggested by a 
statement found in the Bible. Isaiah 23.8 
says: “Who hath taken this counsel against 
Tyre, the crowning city, whose merchants 
are princes, whose traffickers are the hon- 
orable of the earth.” 


Are the “grandfather clauses” still in ef- 
fect anywhere in the United States? 

The so-called grandfather clauses were 
declared unconstitutional in 1914 by the 
supreme court. Most of them had already 
expired by legal limitation. The grand- 
father clauses based a man’s right to vote 
upon the status of his ancestors. They 
were aimed especially at the colored peo- 
ple liberated as a result of the Civil war. 


What was the original cost of ‘the presi- 
dent’s yacht? 

The original cost of the Mayflower, the 
president’s yacht, was about $430,000. It is 
maintained as part of the navy. 


Why do Catholic cardinals wear “red 
hats”? 

In 1464 Pope Paul II prescribed the red 
skull-cap as the regular headgear for cardi- 
nals who had been secular priests. Later 
the “red hat” became the headgear of all 
cardinals. The red symbolizes their will- 
ingness to shed their blood for the Savior. 


What is the most densely populated state 
in the Union? 

Rhode Island leads all the other states 
in density of population. It has 566 persons 
to the square mile. 


When did leap year originate? 

Leap year had its origin in the Julian 
calendar which was introduced by Julius 
Caesar in 46 B. C. It was necessary to add 
an extra day to the calendar each year to 
make it correspond with the astronomical 


year. When the Gregory calendar was | 
troduced in 1582 by Pope Gregory X! 
leap year was retained. However, in |! 
Gregorian calendar, which we now u 
leap year occurs every fourth year, exc: 
the last year of each century not divisi! 
by 400. For instance, 1600 was a leap y: 
and 2000 will be, but 1700, 1800, and 19 
were not leap years, 


How many words did Woodrow Wil: 
use in his writings? 

It is estimated that Woodrow Wil 
used more than 60,000 different words 
his various books. 


Is Old Ironsides still preserved? 

The Constitution, the famous battles! 
known as Old Ironsides, is still preser\ 
by the navy. It is in the Charleston na 
yard at Boston, , , 


How long does a copyright last? 
Under the present law a copyright la 
for 28 years and can be renewed for a s: 
ond period of 28 years, thus making 
years as the maximum period covered }\ 
copyright. 


How many Mohammedans are there i:: 
the United States? 

It is estimated that the Mohammed 
population of the United States is 20,0 
These Mohammedans are so scattered 
various cities that they have never s 
ceeded in maintaining a regular mosq 
for worship, although attempts have bh: 
made, 


How did Babbitt metal gets its name? 

Babbitt metal, composed variously of co; 
per, antimony and tin, received its nan 
from its inventor, Isaac Babbitt, of Ma 
sachusetts. 


When a toast is proposed does the person 
toasted drink? 

A person being toasted does not dri: 
from his glass. That would be drinking h 
own toast. 


What does kismet mean? 

Kismet is an Oriental word meaning fa 
or destiny. It is the Turkish form of t! 
Arabic “quismat.” Mohammedans' u 
“kismet” to express the idea that ever) 
thing which occurs in the world is pr 
ordained and inevitable. In other words, 
“kismet” expresses a philosophy of pr 
ordination and fatalism. 


How can one change his name? 

It is presumed in American law that an) 
person has a right to change’ his nan 
whenever he chooses. All he has to do 
to have the change recorded in a court 0! 
record, 


What is the division line between pars 
of a fraction called? 

The division line between two parts 
a fraction is called the diagonal fractio! 
line. At any rate that is what printe 
call it. Many old time printers call it ¢! 
“shilling mark.” Popularly it is.called th 
sign of the fraction or the fraction sign 


Who said you can’t eat your cake and 
have it? 

This famous saying is a quotation fro! 
a poem by George Herbert, the Englis! 
poet, who was born in 1593 and who die: 
in 1633. The poem, entitled “The Size. 
was. published with many others after t! 
poet’s death. The exact quotation ' 
“Wouldst thou both eat tiiy cake and hav: 
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it?” Plautus, the Roman dramatist who 
lived more than 200 years before Christ, 
wrote something similar. He said: “If you 
spend a thing you cannot have it.” 


What was the “Bug Bible’? 

“Bug Bible” is the popular name of an 
English translation of the Scriptures print- 
ed in 155th by John Daye. A copy of the 
original is preserved in the library at 
Southampton, England. Tyndall wrote an 
introduction for the book. It receives its 
name from, the peculiar rendering of 
Psalms 91:5, which reads: “So that thou 
shalt not need to be afraid for any bugs 
by night.” 


What do the letters “S. W. A. K.” mean 
on a letter? 

“Ss. W. A. K”’ is the abbreviation of 
“Sealed with a kiss.” The letters are often 
written on the envelope of a love letter. 
Usually they are written where the enve- 
lope is sealed. 


Are the negroes in the majority in any 
state? 

There are more negroes in South Caro- 
lina and Mississippi than there are white 
people. 


How should a married man and his wife 
be registered at a hotel? 

The man registers, writing “Mr. and 
Mrs.” before his name. For instance, “Mr. 
and Mrs. Eli Podger, Coon Center, Iowa.” 


Was Abraham Lincoly - wealthy? 

Lincoln left an estate valued at $110,000. 
It was distributed among his widow and 
his two surviving sons, Robert T. and 
Thomas or Tad, 


Can dogs and cats see in the dark? 

The eyes of cats and dogs, as well as 
other animals which prowl about at night, 
work on the same principle as the eyes of 
human beings. No creature can see in 
total darkness, but the eyes of such ani- 
mals are so constructed as to make use of 
all the light available. In other words, 
cats and other-night prowlers can see with 
less light. 


Can cockroaches fly? 

According to the Biological Survey, fully 
matured cockroaches have wings and can 
fly. Is is seldom, however, that such cock- 
roaches are seen inside buildings. 


How many widows of presidents are 
living? 


There are three women living at the 


present time who were the wives of men 
who were presidents of the United States 
and who are now dead. They are Mrs. 
Thomas Preston, formerly the wife of 
Grover Cleveland; Mrs. James Walker, for- 
inerly the second wife of Benjamin Harri- 
son, and Edith Bolling Wilson, second wife 
of Woodrow Wilson. 


Do snakes go blind during dog days? 

Snakes do not actually go blind periodi- 
cally. The belief that they go blind dur- 
ing dog days is based on the fact that 
their eyes have a milky appearance shortly 
before the slough is cast. This, according 
to the U. S. Biological Survey, is due to the 
separation of the outer layer of epidermis 
from the cornea. The vision is greatly im- 
paired while the snake is passing through 
this period. 





Could atmosphere of a very high altitude 
be used instead of gas to inflate balloons and 
dirigibles? 

The air becomes rarer as one ascends 
because of the decrease in the force of 
Sravity. But the consistency of the upper 


air is the same as that near the ground. 


It does not differ in nature. Therefore a 
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balloon filled with air from a great alti- 
tude would not be different from one filled 


near the ground, except in the purity of the 


air. 


Who started the Ku Klux Klan? 
The modern Ku Klux Klan was organized 


at Atlanta, Ga., in 1915 by William J. Sim- 
mons, 





TOMATO, FRUIT OR VEGETABLE? 


There is much popular confusion as to 
whether the tomato should be called a 
vegetable or a fruit. 

Technically, botanists class it as a berry. 
In a strictly scientific sense, a berry is a 
simple fruit in which the’ entire pericarp 
or edible portion is fleshy with the excep- 
tion of the outer skin. According to this 
classification, tomatoes, grapes, currants 
and bananas are all berries, and conse- 
quently part of the larger division of plants 
called fruits, 

On the other hand, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, in its various bulletins, in- 
variably classes the tomato as a vegetable. 
The Bureau of Plant Industry are agreed 
that the tomato is a vegetable and it is so 
classified in all works of a horticultural 
nature. Bailey, Vilmorin, Watts, Lloyd, 
Thompson and Corbett, all give it this 
classification. Moreover, the tariff, freight 
and other classifications universally in- 
clude the tomato among the vegetables. 

Custom, rather than botanical distinc- 
tions, is often adhered to in the popular 
and commercial classification of vegeta- 
bles and fruits. Even the fruiting habit 
of a plant, whether the fruit is borne below 
the ground, on a trailing vine, or on an 
erect plant, is not a deciding factor in such 
classification. 

The fact is there is no well drawn dis- 
tinction between fruits and vegetables in 
the popular sense of the terms. Several 
years ago an American court ruled that all 
those plants, like potatoes, cabbage, carrots, 
peas, celery, lettuce and tomatoes, which are 
eaten, either cooked or raw, during the 
principal part of a meal are to be regarded 
as vegetables, while those used only for 
a fruit course or dessert are fruits. This 
statement of the jurist, while open to criti- 
cism, is as good a definition as one can 
hope to frame. 


THE BEACHCOMBERS’ HARVEST > 


It is well known that after a storm the 
sandy shores of oceans, rivers and lakes 
are strewn with a variety of man-made 
articles. This is true of the beaches the 
world over. They yield a rich flotsam and 
jetsam. Especially is this so of the 
beaches near large cities, those bordering 
on busy traffic lanes, and particularly the 
beaches on the Atlantic from Maine to 
Florida. Shores at summer resorts pro- 
vide a harvest of their own. And every 
beach has its combers. Men and women 
walk the shores, eyes down, stick or spade 
in hand, prodding, digging, scratching for 
something peeping from the sand. All 
beachcombers appropriate to their own use 
eyerything they pick up. They believe that 
“finding is keeping,” or that “the finder’s 
title is good against all but the owner’s.” 
Their treasure trove includes rum, tropical 
fruits, jewels, money, wood, derelict boats, 
barges, crates, boxes etc. Varied as it is, 
this flotsam is steady in its flow landward. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN ROAD 


According to Herodotus, the Greek writer 
known as the father of history, the road 
in Egypt over which the stones used in the 
pyramids were hauled reached halfway 
across the African continent. It was built 
4000 B. C. The importance of this road 
can be gathered from the fact that it re- 
required 10,000 men working for 10 years 
to construct a single mile of it. 
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E HAVE said 
before,“there are 
satisfied owners 

of Smith Bonds in prac- 
tically every country,” to 
be exact, in every state 
of the Union and fifty- 


four foreign countries: 

The safeguards that surround 
every first mortgage bond issue 
offered by us have created uni- 
versal confidence. 


Smith Bonds are Safe Bonds 
Yield 6% to 64%2% 
Denominations $1000. $500. $100, 


Ask for descriptive Booklet «7.47% 
It may be had without obligation 


Our Mail Service Department 


No matter where you may be you can 
avail yourself ofthe Mail Order Service 
of our Home Office in Washington,D.C, 
Your investments and inquiries will be 
given the same personal, efficient and 
courteous attention you would receive 
if you called at one of our offices, 


“The FH.SMITH G, 


Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D. C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch Offices in — Chicago — and Other Cities 


Kindly send booklet and information regarding 
SMITH BONDS. 
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years. Meets all requirements for entrance to Pn and 
the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept.H-777 B, Drexel Ave. & 58th St.(C)A.8.1923 CHICAGO 














TWENTY-F'OUR $ 
Hand Color 
CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 


An amazing offer! Designs in relief printigg (almost 

exactly like engraving) and specially adapted for color- 

ing. Outfit includes 24 Cards and Envelopes, Paint 

Brush and six colors, with instructions. Cards ean 

easily be sold for 25¢ each. Pleasant, , samo 
and p ble. Send your Order TODAY 








RECORD ART PRINT Dept. A. LITITZ, PA. 


AVIATION FREE 


Information 


















he Aviation and Aged Out about the many 
opportunities now and how 
spare time, to ow new book rae 


‘reel you answer at once. 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


3601 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 





GOVT POSITIONS 





- 35: 10*75 WEEKLY 


() Patipes | ay Clerk ( } Meat Inspector 
()P ( )_ Special Agent 

() Porect es (investigator) 

() File Clerk () Stenographer-Typist 
() Matron () Immigrant Inspector 
() General Clerk () City Mail Carrier 
() Chauffeur-Carrier () U. 8. Border Patrol 
() Skilled Laborer () Typist 

() Watchman () Seamstress 

() Postmaster () Steno-Secretary 

() RFD Carrier () Auditor 


Mr. Ozment, Dept. 121, St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me particulars about positions marked 
“X"’—+salaries, locations, opportunities, etc. 


MOOTEES oo vrrcsccgcocccteccccctesccsescerces 
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U ARE NEEDED IN 
wasn RAFFIC INSPECTION 


1250 per mo. . SALARY 


For nine years, our graduates have been 
™ offered positions as Traffic Inspectors 
at definite salaries, plus expenses, a few 
days after completing their studies. 

Traffic Inspectors start at $120 or more 

per month and rise rapidly to $175, 

$200 or $250 per month. 

As a Railway Traffic Inspector, you are 
practically your own boss, see new faces and places each 
minute, report only to high officials, are rapidly advanced. 
It’s healthful, outdoor work with regular hours. 

HUNDREDS OF SATISFIED GRADUATES 
Write today for booklet D-9, giving full details and contract agree- 
ing to reiund your money if position is not offered after graduation. 


STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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ally advertised a 
LATEST IN RADIOS and 
equipment. Lowest whole- 


alog. Get your copy to- 
day. Send postcard now! 
American Auto & Radio Mfg. Co. 








St Introduce 
ew bargain li sendjthis <A 
watch by mail — paid of Bleia wate eure! toate delivery guaran- 
proof orga. ate stem ma ce id and atom os set, mowers style cag 
and fu 
— Stal ‘this pen Sto us with $1 bon and watch will be 
sent at once by mail post paid, or send$3. we willsend 
or money refunded. 


CHICAGO WATCH AND aoe co. 
37 Broadway, Chicago, 


47 
1 CAN SHOW 


fot TRAPPERS ‘vou tow 


just as I am showing thousands of fellow 
Trappers just like you, how to MAKE MORE 
PROFITS on FURS. Yo# want these EXTRA 
PROFITS. Your name and address on a one- 
cent Gov’t Postcard or a letter addressed to 
BOX 115 N, General Post Office, New York, 
N. Y., brings this information FREE. 
DON’T WAIT—WRITE TODAY. 











tells how--Game Laws 
Price List, Tags A ALLPREES Weite 


E. A. STEPHENS & CO. 
141 Stephens Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


4 INITIAL $ 
1 CHRISTMAS CARDS 1 


Something Really New 
Christmas design in colors. Sentiment and YOUR INITIAL on 
each card, all steel die stamped. Space for name. Send $1 for 
one box or ten cents in stamps for sample. 


PILGRIM STUDIOS, 11-B Otis St., BOSTON, MASS. 











New! Different | Pensiven you 
tor eee: Illusions, S » Stante. 
OF Principles of “1a 
rite 


it : 
Spee. re LL gmnenh, INC, 
1926 ett wae studio 41-37. Chicagon ii. 








on Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE 
f> Ring asshown with any one or two letters in 
@ center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 
more, $2.25 each. Sterling silver, Samples 
loaned class officers. Special orders filled. 


Metal Arts Co., Inc., 757 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





Men, get Forest Ranger job; $125-$200 
mo. and home furnished; permanent; hunt, 
fish, trap. For details, write 
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The Recreation Hour~ 





Youth Catches Poisonous Snakes 


What is your hobby? Could you 
make catching writhing reptiles at 
which most folks shudder, yet pay to 
see at circuses, your hobby? Leslie G. 
Oehler, a La Crosse, Wis., youth not 
only made it his hobby but now he has 
made it his business. When the youth 
was five (he is. now 18) a grass snake 
excited his curiosity as to its means of 
locomotion, so he took it home and cut 
it open to find its legs. He was disap- 
pointed again. Then for about five 
years, he says, he just caught snakes 
an “fooled around with them.” When 
10 years old he discovered that there 

vas a market for snakes. So for the 
past seven years now he has been in 
the business. 

Young Oehler says there are only 11 
persons in the United States dealing in 
snakes. For this reason, he claims, the 
demand exceeds the supply. In the last 
seven years he has found 33 different 
species of snakes, and in his lifetime he 
has caught many thousands. In 1925 he 
sold nearly 6000 snakes and over 2000 
in 1926. Nearly all of them went to 
circuses and carnivals. 

Before a snake can be sold to a circus 
or carnival, the young collector ex- 
plains, it must be tamed. With the non- 
poisonous types this isn’t much of a job, 
but when it comes to the rattlers and 
copperheads there is dangerous work 
ahead. However, they are not much 
trouble for Leslie. He places the poi- 
sonous snake in a low wire cage called 
the “coffin.” When he gets the snake 
stretched out straight he lifts the top of 
the cage and takes hold of the snake’s 
tail. In case of rattlers he must be 
careful not to touch the rattles. Once 
he gets hold of the tail the snake is 
slowly lifted up. When it is nearly 
off the floor of the cage it begins to 
coil, bringing its head up toward the 
hand that holds the tail. If the snake 
is excited or angry it will move fast 
and must be dropped. On the other 
hand, if it brings its head up slowly the 
tamer permits it to crawl over his hand, 
then seizes it just back of the head and 
throws it around his neck like a scarf. 
After a few repetitions of this perform- 
ance the snake is said to be “broken” 
and, as near as possible, permanently 
tame. 

Young Oehler claims all snakes are 
good to eat. He says he would rather 
eat them than pork. “They taste like 
fish. I’ve eaten one of every kind I’ve 
ever caught just to see if there was any 
difference, and they all taste the same. 
Not hard to prepare them. Skin them, 





UNRIDDLE THESE 


What is a good thing to part with? 
What is the most engaging work of 
art? 
Answers to Last Week’s 
When it’s Browning. 
Becomes it never comes a-miss. 











dress them, run them through a mea 
chopper and fry them like hamburge: 
They’re good.” However, he adde:| 
that the snakes are more valuable f 
other purposes than for food, so wh: 
they are caught they are put into n) 
merous cages and fed until ‘sold. Th 
is bceause they are sold by the pou 
and it pays to feed them well. 


A Thrilling New Sport 

In London, England, the sportspeop! 
have become greatly interested in 
new thriller. Known as the “some 
sault chute” it provides all the thri! 
of an airplane loop-the-loop, tail spi 
etc. At first it was more popular wil 
the women than men, but now m: 
women and children are said to | 
crazy about it. Starting from the t 











A Somersault Chute 


of the slide shown in the accompany! 
photo the little sled-like chute shoo! 
down like a bullet, hits the curve, tur 

a complete somersault in mid-air ai 
continuing on, lands rider-side-up : 
the big net shown in the foregroun: 
According to the Britishers the thri!! 
of the sport far surpass those of ski- 
jumping or tobogganing. 


Sack Races Comical 


If you want to have a big laugh p 
on a sack race at your next party, pi 
nic or any other gathering. Sack rac: 
are truly comical and they are enjoye:! 
by all. About the only thing neede:! 
for such a race is the sacks. In fairness 
to all contestants all the sacks shou!: 
be the same size. The old two-bush 
mill sack* or fertilizer sack that h 
been washed is about the best averag 
size. Provide a sack for each contes! 
ant and let as many “jine” the race :s 
care to—the more the funnier the race 
will be. Men and women may compet: 
in the same race, or you can have 
race for each sex. 

Line the contestants up and have 
them all step into their sacks, An im- 
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Answer to No. 69 
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Cross-word Puzzle No. 70 
\ 
Submitted by Manley Gjerde, Waubay, 8. Dak. 


Horizontal: 1—A long-necked and long- 


legged wading bird. 5—Arbiter. 9%—The 
Pathfinder travel editor’s partner: 10—An 
experienced aviator.. 12—A greasy liquid. 


13—Form of “to be.”” 14—<A musical drama. 


Vertical: 1—The central organ of the vas- 
cular system. 2—A kind of tree. 3—State 
(abbr.). 4—The back of the neck. 5—A 
sharp, sudden pull. 6—Perform. 7—A ve- 
hicle. 8—Run away with a lover. 11—A 
small, close room, 16—A low murmuring 
sound. 18—A dish, usually served uncook- 
ed. 20—Mistake. 








a mae 7 2 te i 21—A large unruly group. 
Wn eapression, 22. fo ‘construct, 2h 22—Spoil. 23—A small, strong barrel. 26— 
Lodge. 26-—A small valley. 26—A native rhe trembling poplar. 27—A short written 
of Arabia. 28—Furious with anger. 30— message. 29-—-A folding frame for sup- 
\ coal scuttle. 32—A river in Italy. 34— porting a picture. 30—A plant used in 
Complete. 35—Like. 36—A period of time. brewing. 31—Lacking light. 33—Native 
38—By. 39—A falsehood. 40—Habitats of metal. 35—To be sick. 37—Like. 39— 
birds. 41—A small hill. Behold. 

portant rule is that the mouth of the outdoors or in a large building. Any 
sack must never drop lower than a__ level sodded area will be all right. The 


point six inches above the racers’.knees. 
The contestants may run, jump, skip, 
hop, fall down, roll over and get up and 
go on or do almost anything they please 
(or have to in some cases) so long as 
they stay in the sack and keep its 
mouth held up to the proper height. 
Such races provide as much entertain- 
ment for the contestants as they do for 
the spectators. When the racers start 
off, whether they run, hop or jump, 
they find they are shackled by the con- 
fining sacks. Many fall down, some- 
limes several falling in a bunch. 

These races of course must be held 




















Isn’t this a grand piano? The artist 
will get the suprise of his life when he 
comes out to play on it. 

Last week’s error: The cleats on the 
rear wheels of the tractor run in the 
same direction whereas those on the 
right wheel should be reversed. This 


would give the wheels a better grip on 
the road. 


course to be run, however, should be 
glanced over to see that it is free from 
broken glass, boards with nails sticking 
up, etc. The usual distance for men 
and boys is 100 yards, while that for 
women and young girls is 50 to 75 
yards. The racer crossing the finishing 
line first, regardless of the number of 
spills he took, wins the race. There’s 
a secret to successful sack racing, but 
you would miss the fun of finding out 
if it were divulged. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 

No. 1. A hare challenged a tortoise 
to race him around a circular track 100 
vards in circumference. They were to 
race in opposite directions, and the 
hare gave his rival a start of one-eight 
of the distance. But the hare held such 
a mean opinion of the tortoise’s ability 
that he loitered along, nibbling the 
grass, and only realized that the plod- 
ding rival was threatening his prestige 
when they met at a point where the 
hare had run but one-sixth of his 100 
yards. The aroused hare then went at 
top speed for the remainder of the dis- 
tance and was lucky enough to make 
the contest a dead heat. How much 
faster did the hare go during that last 
spurt than he went up to the time of 
their meeting? Ans. to No. 100—321 
peanuts. 





When Grover Cleveland was sheriff of 
Erie County, N. Y., he personally hanged a 
murderer rather than delegate the unpleas- 
ant task to another. 
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Button Rupture 


Newest Way 


Without 
Pressure 


Science now advises 
discarding cruel steel 
springs, barbarous leg 
straps, and other har- 





























ness that press 
against the rupture 
and thus prevent na- 


ture from healing it. A 
new sensible method has 
been perfected, after thou- 
Sands of test cases, called 
Magic Dot—entirely different 
from any other way. Instead of 
“pressing,” it “‘seals’’ rupture, 
and of course allows users to 
run, jump, bend and cough in 
perfect safety. 


Breathes Air 


With this 1-25th oz. device 
is a new kind of pad, air- 
porous and washable. It ac- 
tually breathes air, and can- 

not silp off the rupture—a 
A feature, you'll frankly ad- 
mit, that is lacking in your 
present appliance. In fact, 
it is so superior and dif- 
ferent that it.is praised 
by physicians as 
“an entirely new 
departure.” Us- 
ers report they 
have forgotten 
they are wearing 
it. But don’t buy 
it yet. 


See It First 


By a special arrange- 
ment, you can now have 
it sent to your home 
without obligation to 
wear it. Don’t send @ 


penny or order it now. Just write for full de- 
scription of Magic Dot and details of this 
unusual “no obligation” offer. Tear out this 


ad now and write today for quick relief. 


NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
1841 Clay St. Steubenville, Ohio 


NEW SCIENTIFIC WONDER 
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3-25c. Sioupe BIG Fu 
BOYS You apparently see thru Clothes, Wood, 


Stone, any object. See Bones in Flesh. 
FREE—PKG. RADIO PICTURE FILMS. Takes pictures 
without camera.*‘ You'll like ’em.’’ 4 pkg. ea. 25¢ order. 


MARVEL MFG. CO., Dept. 12, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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PRa Loe on aos eats aed ben tas | Catalog 
of nationally advertis: ins. 
Sanne ales savings. Write for copy. 
ERICAN A 


UTO & Le a Ere. co. 
HARRY ee 
Bept.341, American Radic Bidg., Meneses City, Me. 
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TREATMENT mailed on 
FREE TRIAL. liitcures 
send $1;if not, it's FREE, 
Write for your treatment to- 
y. K. STERLINE 
817 Ohio Ave.. Sianey. oO. 





utifal Book About Taxidermy 
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Send 5 cents for janes S Sample Album of 
Hidden Name, Fringe, avenes, 


? A Joker’s, Lover’ 3 and i] 
} other other Kinds of of a rd da, Post, Cagda and. P Tem iume, 
No trash, OHIO CARD CO. B-26 COLUMBUS. OHIO. 





FINISHING trial offer, one film deyel- 
oped = six prints and one enlargement 


KODA from film, all for 25 cents silver. 


PURDY’S STUDIO. E Box 61-A. WELLS. MINN. 
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Smart Hats 


It’s the color that stamps a hat stylish; 
today! Fifteen cents invested in an 
envelope of Diamond Dyes will make 
your old felt or straw anew hat. Home 
dyeing is the rage; it’s fun, and how 
much money it saves! Dye your hats 
and dresses; tint the trimmings, your 
underwear and stockings. But use true 
dyes, not synthetic tints that streak. 


For anew wardrobe, or hangings in 

the home, do a little dyeing and tinting! 
But be sure to use Diamond Dyes— 
real dye—even for tinting. 
FREE: Your druggist will give you the 
Diamond Dye Cyclopedia; suggestions 
and simple directions “for beautiful 
tinting and dyeing; real piece-goods 
color samples. Or big illustrated book 
Color Craft—free—write DIAMOND 
DYES, Dept. M14, Burlington, Vt. 


Diamond Dyes 


Just Dip to TINT, or Boil toDYVE 

















How to Obtain 


A Perfect Looking Nose 


My latest improved Model 25 corrects 
now ill-shaped noses quickly, gen 
permanently and eres MB home. 
lt is the only noseshaping Zppliance of 
precise adjustment and a safe and guar- 
anteed patent device that will actually 
give you a perfect looking nose. Write 
for free booklet which tells you how to 
obtain a perfect looking nose. M. Trilety, 
Pioneer Noseshaping Specialist, Dept. 
2946, Binghamton, 4 


Save Your Feet 


When all else fails, end your suffering with this 
No Metal 
Heefner Arch Support 
( Fully Patented) 


It re-adjusts the entire foot. 
Write for free book and state- 
ments from doctors and users. 
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Heetner Arch Supp~.: Co,, 118 M.E.Taylor Bidg.. Loutsville,Ky 


Hair 
Disappears 
And leaves your hair with 
thas desirable young, fresh 
appearance, restoring its orig- 
inal lustre and color and 
changing faded streaks to 

youthful brilliance with 
Mme. Robinnaire’s 


Restorer 

Easy to use—just comb it in! 
Comes in light, medium and 
dark brown and in black. 
Regular price, $1.25. 
(Shipped in plain package) 

SEND 35c FOR TRIAL PACKAGE ————_ 

Jacobs” Pharmacy Co., 8 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Enclosed find 35¢. Send Trial Package Mme. Robin- 
naire’s Hair Restorer. Light Brown__._...6 Medium 
——--.. Dark Brown_._... Black 
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SEEN IN THE SHOPS 
Make a Tablecloth Dress; 


Natty and Economical 

New York 
\) Dresses that cost a lot .of © 
money are not necessarily the most at- 
tractive. Also only too often a dress 
made up of expensive material is laid 
away for “special occasions.” As a re- 
sult very often little use is had out of 
the dress; then before you know it, it 














is out of style. The girl or woman who 
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A - TORN in ToP. 
G-DreSs ShorTenepd here. 


Simple, Now Isn’t It? 


is wise will use inexpensive material 
and wear her pretty dresses while they 
are in style. 

Linen sport dresses made from table- 
cloths (new ones) are now in vogue. 
Such a dress made by the writer costs 
only $2.52, yet, it is as chic as dresses 
selling at the stores for about.$15. A 
linen tablecloth, with colored border, 
cost $1.49; two dozen glass buttons for 
trimming front were 78 cents; and a 
white kid belt was 25 cents. A colored 
suede belt, costing more, may be used 
to effect. 

The dress is made as follows: For a 
16 year old size a 52 inch square table- 
cloth is needed. Larger sizes in propor- 
tion. Fold the material as shown in 
Fig. 1, allowing for hem on overlapping 





edge. This brings the borders togeth 
to make front of dress. The edges 
top are folded over to allow borders 
form stripes on shoulders. Now h 
dress against form and judge w! 
length is wanted. If material is 
long, cut off or turn in the requi: 
amount at bottom just above stripes. » 
hem is taken in the dress. 

Fig. 2 shows side view. After prop 
allowance has been made-for arm ho 
the material is slit down to a little |) 
low the belt line and taken in a lit 
to give good body lines. 

Collar is made by folding over c 
ners in front and a separate piece 
the material is taken to make the bac! 
of collar. 

Fig. 3 shows dress completed. \ 
terial may be shrunk be- 
fore dress is made. * nu. 

iietaiiee Up € Children 

Almost everybody has a definite id 
about the proper way to raise child: 
In nicely bound bogks spinsters 
bachelors go into all the details. | 
theory does not always work out 
actual practice. 

We remember the case of a man 
often asserted that if he had a child 
would never spoil it by picking it 
But when he became a father did he | 
the child cry? No; he picked it up 
the slightest provocation. This not on 
spoils discipline, which should begin in 
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CHILI SAUCE 


Requires: 12 ripe tomatoes, on< 
pepper, chopped fine, one onion, tw: 
cups vinegar, three tablespoons sugar, 
one tablespoon salt, two teaspoon 
cloves, two teaspoons cinnamon, tw 
teaspoons allspice and two teaspoon 
nutmeg. 

Peel tomatoes and slice. Put i: 
kettle with other ingredients. Heal 
gradually to boiling point and coo! 
slowly two and one-half hours and 
put in jars and seal. 
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infancy, but is especially bad in w 
weather when the heat of the pare 
body adds to the child’s distress. 

A certain mother complains that 
youngsters do not eat at meal time. > 
does not realize that their conti: 
munching of candy is ruinous to ap 
tite. If children must have candy, |! 
should have it at dessert and rarely) 
other times. 


Disciplining children is a_ diffi 
problem. When a child is naughty 
many mothers are inclined to shift 
sponsibility by threatening dire co! 
quences “when daddy comes hon 
Now, father comes home in the eveni'+ 
long after the event has happened. 
is tired and not inclined to administe! 
spanking, If he does, he hardly kno» 
what it is all about. Even the little c\ 
prit may have forgotten about it. Th 
is‘a poor routine. In such cases it is )) 
to the mother to mete out punishmen'. 
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Patterns may be purchased at 15c from the 
Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
Fall and Winter Book of Fashions, 15c. 
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Whether that should be a spanking or 
some other method we leave to her dis- 
cretion. We do, however, suggest that 
she refrain from striking the child in 
sudden anger. It is far better to wait 
until one cools down a little. 

But of course our theorizing may be 
no better than that of others. It may 
not work out well in practice. Your 
little Billy, for instance, may be an ex- 
ception. We realize that it is the easiest 


thing in the world to tell other people 


how to raise their children, and the 
hardest thing in the world to raise our 


- OWN. 


Children are not all alike. Certain 
methods of discipline may act as poison 
on a child. Love is not the only thing 
that parents owe their little ones. Sym- 
pathy and understanding are needed in 
rearing these delicate human flowers. 


“Ducoed” Shoes 

Now that summer is over the white 
kid slippers of the youthful element 
are probably somewhat soiled. But 
they can be rehabilitated by painting 
them in any of the popular shades of 
red, blue, green or gold. All one needs 
is a small bottle of lacquer, the kind 
used to spruce up the kitchen and 
breakfast room furniture. 
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Vaseline will keep patent leather from 
cracking. 

Mix finely chopped cork with liquid glue 
to fill holes in linoleum. 

A shabby umbrella can be spruced up by 
sponging with a strong solution of sweeten- 
ed tea. 

Linen gone yellow can be whitened by 
putting a tablespoon of borax in the copper 
when the articles are boiled. 

Crushed egg shells and soapy water will 
clean enameled pans. 

Dampened ribbons can be ironed between 
tissue paper. 

If the stems of freshly cut rosebuds are 
singed with a match before putting in water 
they will not open but will remain buds 
for several days. 

Cut georgette through two or three thick- 
nesses of newspapers and the goods will not 
stick to the scissors. 

An old rubber heel nailed to the floor 
makes a noiseless door-stop. 
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Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


5936—A popular coat model especially designed for 34, 
836, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A _ 38 inch 
bust requires 3% yards of 54 inch material, and 1 yard 
of fur or fur cloth 17 inches wide. 

5959—A popular suit style for small boys designed for 2, 
4 and6 years. A 4 year design will require % yard of 
40 inch material for the blouse and % yard of 54 inch 
material for the trousers. 


5941—A stylish daytime frock that is particularly be- 
coming to either 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. A 38 inch design requires 2% yards of 54 inch 
material together with % yard of contrasting material for 
facing on collar, reverse, and belt. 


5957—A dainty frock for tiny tots, from 2 to 5 years. 
If made with long sleeves, a 4 year design will require 
1% yards of 27 inch material together with % yard of 
contrasting material for facing on yoke, cuffs and pockets. 
If made with short sleeves % yard less of material is 
required. 

5939—A simple attractive model designed for 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch bust re- 
quires 1% yards of figured material, and 1% yards of 
plain material 40 inches wide if .made as illustrated in 
the large view. 


5949—A comfortable apron easy to develop. 
for small (34-36), medium (38-40), 1 
large (46-48) bust measure. A medium bust requires 2% 
yards of 36 inch material. For bias binding on pockets, 
collar and side edges 5% yards will be required. 

5955—A pretty frock for little girls 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
A 10 year old will require 2% yards of 40 inch material 
together with % yard of contrasting material for facing 
on cuffs and belt portions. 


Designed 
© (42-44), extra 
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CONTINUAL 
dosing upsets 
children’s delicate stomachs. 

Vicks is applied externally 
and therefore cannot disturb the 
digestion. It acts in two ways: 

(1) The body: heat releases 
the ingredients in the form of 
vapors which are inhaled. 

(2) At the same time Vicks 
“draws out” the soreness like 
a poultice. 


yiIicks 


APOR UB 
OVER 12 MILLION JARS USED YEARLY 


COLD 


BEDS 
MEAN 


COLD 
FEET 


Henderson Foot Warmers—THE REMEDY 


Take a Henderson Footwarmer to bed with you for a good 
night’s sleep. Just the thing for the sleeping porch, baby 
carriage or motor trip. Used in hundreds of Hospitals, 
recommended by all doctors because it is a safe and satis- 
factory way to apply heat to the body. When filled with 
boiling water will retain heat all night. 























FOR Send one to mother for Xmas. Prepaid 
in U. 8S. $2.75 each. Send money order 
XMAS with order. Special prices to dealers. 





Dorchester Pottery Works, 127 Victory Road, Dorchester, Mass. 
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How To GET WELL 
WITHOUT MEDICINE 


Free Booklet gives wonderful information about Pure Natural 
Olive Oil and its use for Health. The delight of the 
Epicure—a revelation to the sick. A quality unknown to 
the ordinary user. Not sold in stores. Learn how the or- 
dinary oil is manipulated and how difficult to obtain pure 
This Pure Natural Olive Oil is nutty and fruity and de- 
licious. Does not repeat. Is digestible No oily taste 
Free delivery to consumers. 


GEO. CALLAHAN & CO. 
222 Front St. [Established 1887] New York 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. |! *<°9:27°3.2 













[ Ladies’ Wrist Watch, G-jewel, 25-year case 
Man’s Size Watch, octagon case. Hawaiian 
model Banjo Uke. (Free lesson book.) Sel} 12 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve, 25ca box. Select 
gift according to catalog sent with salvei 
: Send no money. We trust you. 











SS U.S. SUPPLY CO. 4 
— __H-228 GREENVILLE, PA.’ 
InN 41g 
- DAYS 
oe Boivg bunions forever with my new Pedodyne 
a vent treatment. Pain stops al instan 
ly. Actual reductio I 


ptaria so fast that =o oabanieal a 

80 a e. air of shoes can 
@ size smaller Wotten two sizes emailer. 
PROVE I(T FREE—Just send your mame 
and 4nt money, and the ful! treatment 


ring complete results may be 
yours to try. No ‘obligatlons~Addrese 
KAY LABORATORIES, Dept.M-246 
186 N. La Salle St.. c i> tl, 


LL STONES 
Spee Exe 
Bay eres 
INGROWN NAILS—WHY SUFFER? 


Eureka will quickly relieve without pain or knife. Guaranteed, 
SOc postpaid. REMEDIES, Ss. ° 
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The Light in the Coulee 


By Stanley Allen Wilson 


Copyright, Shortstory Pub. Co 
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Marion Sterling’s eyes as she gazed from 

the back porch after the retreating har- 
vester and horse team driven by her hus- 
band in the field beyond. As they grew 
more distant, harvester, man and horses 
wavered, and then seemed to disintegrate 
in the glaring sunlight into numerous in- 
dependent parts, each seeking to outdo the 
other in grotesque dancing. Then with a 
last flash the horses and lower part of the 
harvester passed from sight into what 
seemed to be a lake, quivering with ripples. 
Now only the man seemed to float along 
until he, too, was swallowed up. 


Only the incessant roar of the harvester 

reminded Marion that this was but a mirage. 
She hated mirages. They were deceiving, 
promises that were not kept—Dancing 
Devils, Jim called them, and well named, 
she thought. The blue haze of Indian sum- 
mer at midday hung over the ragged brakes 
to the southwest, tumbling down to the 
shimmering waters of Sullivan’s Lake. 
North and east of them lay the many thou- 
sands of acres controlled by Tom Lane. 
This was the black water country of Al- 
berta, Canada. 
-Tom Lane had bitterly resented the build- 
ing of railroads and the coming of settlers. 
He had contested Sterling’s claim and tried 
in every way to discourage Jim and his 
wife during the three years since they had 
settled. Marion had often heard Lane tell 
Jim that this was no country for a woman, 
that it was fit only for men and cattle; and 
she had come to agree with him. 


She knew the prairies to be heartless, and 
when they reckoned ahead on the year’s re- 
turns there were many things they must 
consider in the nature of possibilities, and 
very often probabilities that might crumble 
their castles—heat, cold, drouth, excessive 
rain, hail, poor markets. The results of 
these misfortunes a man can stand, but 
they are more than a woman can bear 
when added to the awful loneliness of the 
prairie. 

So as Marion returned to her kitchen 
from the contemplation of these things, it 
was with a thankful heart that she thought 
of the beautiful crop now being harvested. 
This year they were going out. They would 
winter in’ California, her old home. Jim 
had- promised it. 


Marion took a pail from the bench and 
went to the open well for water. No bright 
reflections met her eyes as she gazed into 
the well. Only a darkening of the clouded 
surface as her shadow fell across it. The 
fluid she poured into the pail was chocolate 
colored, the “black water” from the under- 
lying strata of coal. 

Marion raised the pail to her lips, but 
set it down quickly as she spat out the 
mouthful of water she had taken. It tasted 
of coal gas. Down in the coulee at the 
springs she had frequently noticed it, but 
not often at the well. “Worth a fortune in 
California, signs like that,” Jim had often 
said. 

“But makes poor drinking water in Al- 
berta,” Marion had added. 

A fitful little breeze sprang up, died away 
quickly, then came again with a parched 
dryness that burnt Marion’s cheek. faking 
up the pail she started for the house. Then 
again the breeze came,this time hotter than 
before and with it that which stirred an- 
other sense. Facing about eagerly she 
sniffed the air. There it was again, the 
unmistakable odor of burning grass. A 


|’ WAS a deceiving outlook’ that met 


prairie fire! She knew that with ripened 
grain and the prairie grass crisp tinder the 
long, hot days of August, the settler in- 
deed had cause for grave anxiety. 
Glancing out across the phantom lake she 
saw that Jim had turned and stopped. The 
two hired men were running toward him. 
A swift premonition came over her. She 
thought rapidly, then turning quickly she 
ran to the barn. Grasping some empty 
grain sacks she returned and soaked them 
thoroughly in the watering trough. Gather- 
ing them up she ran across the field. For 
a few minutes Jim and the men were hid- 
den by the mirage. When it cleared she 
saw the men had hitched the horses to the 
plows, and driving at a swinging trot, were 
runnings furrows for the back fire. Jim 
ran to meet her and took the wet sacks 
from her arms. As she looked into his 
eyes she saw that he, too, shared her fears. 
Together they spoke the name “Tom Lane.” 


As she followed Jim her mind ran back 
to Lane’s old enmity and to the boasts he 
had made that he would have the Sterling 
place. She recalled the recent mysterious 
fire that had burned out the young Eng- 
lishman at the lower end of the lake. When 
he left, Tom Lane had promptly taken over 
his dlaim. 


EACHING the brake Marion helped Jim 
in firing the grass. Then they followed 
along and beat out the blaze next the grain. 
Working feverishly they anxiously watched 
the fire as it burned slowly back against 
the wind. 

When Marion straightened up to rest her 
back she was alarmed to note the change 
that had taken place in so short a time. 
The wind, until now coming in puffs, was 
growing steadier and stronger momentarily. 
Rolling clouds of grayish black smoke, shot 
through here and there with lashing streaks 
of flame, now topped the rise and came 
sweeping down over the ragged brakes into 
the.valley. It came on with the -roar and 
velocity of an express train. The wind 
increased to a gale. The men worked des- 
perately. Marion stood aside, observing 
the scene with her field glasses. At one 
point the fire had reached the fire break. 
Then where the grass was longer it swept 
up, paused at the break for an instant only, 
and as if laughing at the pigmy efforts of 
man, reached out with a fiery finger and 
leaped the intervening space into the ripen- 
ed grain. 

Realizing that their efforts had been de- 
feated, all now sought shelter in the cou- 
lee, wading out into the boggy flat below 
the springs. The heat was intense. Smoke 
burned their eyes. Wisps of flying grass 
still burning stung their faces. The horses 
were difficult to manage and kept th® two 
men busy. Jim was with Marion. She 








A perfect loop is formed by the Bernina 
railway en route from St. Moritz, Switzer- 
land, to Tirano, Italy. 
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coughed and choked although he protect... 
her as best he could from the smoke 4 
heat. In a few moments it had pas 
But in its wake lay the ruin of anot 
tragedy of the prairie. In Jim’s face s| 
ed lines which told how keenly he 
his loss. Marion concealed as best 
could the disappointment she felt, bu: 
lowed Jim to carry her out to the ; 
ground, She still held her field gl, 
Taking them, Jim glanced first afte: 
retreating fire. Their house and | 
stood as lonely land marks on the b! 
ened prairie. 

Then adjusting his lenses he swept 
horizon from Sullivan’s Lake northw 
An object caught his attention on the 
line to the northwest. A horseman! ‘| 
another! Marion followed his gaze. 
justing his glasses to the distance he ca 
them distinctly just before they broke 
a gallop and disappeared. One of | 
was Tom Lane. “Well, Mary girl, th 
pretty tough,” Jim began, betraying 
fact in his face that he had recogn 
the horseman. 

“That was Tom Lane,” Marion rep 
“and this is his work.” 


That night following their supper Ma 
and Jim sat out on their porch. The n 
had not risen and the blackness ot 
prairie made the night doubly dark. 
air was still warm from the heat of the 
and pungent with the smoke of bi 
grass. The brooding silence of the p: 
night seemed to weigh down on | 
heavily. Jim got up and walked t 
end of the porch, looking out over 
coulee. At the upper end there wa 
odd glow. “A clump of brush smolderi 
Jim thought. After several moment 
noticed that the glow had not diminis! 
and moreover, was too bright for a b: 
fire. “Want to come, Mary girl, whi 
investigate this little fire in the cou! 
Jim queried. 

Marion arose to accompany him. “T! 
is nothing left a fire could harm.” 
replied. 

Neither of them felt like talking a! 
it. A coyote howled in the distance; 
other answered nearer at hand. Marion 
shuddered. Jim put his arm around 


HEY reached the rim of the coulee, 

were not prepared for the scene tha! 
their eyes. Straight into the air sho! 
steady bluish flame. A hissing sound | 
the air. They stood spell-bound f: 
moment, then became suddenly aware | 
there were other figures around the 
Crouching down they waited. One 
was talking. Another stood near kic 
now and then into the gravelly soil. | 
horses. stood, bridles down, in the 
background. 


“As good a gasser as ever I saw i! 
Beaumont fields,” the man was sa 
“and she’s steady. Look, no spasn 
puff and go out, and she'll keep ge! 
stronger. You’ll make a fortune ou 
her, with the railroad comin’ through 
and a townsite buildin’, and yoy’ll be s« 
town lots and be mayor and so on. 
beat cow raisin’, with all these neste: 
petticoats comin’ in. Look at Medicin 
and Castor—never amounted to nu! 
till them gas wells come in’ Old Ha: 
is now Lord Mayor of Medicine Hat 
some Lord he is, too, with all them p 
toadyin’ to him. And then I reckon 5 
begin to wear starched collars, an’ th. 
likely be a lady—” 

“Shut up!” growled the other. “You 
too much. J brought you out here bec 
I had work for you to do. Now lis! 
This feHow Sterling is on to us. |! 
him with my field glasses watching 
when we came out on the brakes ) 
there after the fire.” 

“Then he’l) have the Mounted Police 
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our trail by to-morrow. I think Ill be 
movin’ on,” broke in the other. 

“No you won't, because you’re going to 
put a plaster over his mouth before day- 
light.” 

“| won't do it. This ain't my affair.” 

“You will or else Pll turn you over to 
the Mounted Police for starting this fire 
and for rustlin’ cattle.” 

“But, Tom, you set this fire yourself, an’ 
| only rustled cattle for you, an’ on your 
orders. All I got was my wages.” 

Jim started up as he heard the name 
spoken. “It’s Tom Lane,” he whispered. 


“How far do you suppose your word 
would go, Kelly? I could land you where 
you could not get out for 20 years, and”— 
Tom Lane tapped the heavy holster—“I 
could do worse than that. Now, listen. 
You’re going to carry this thing through 
and your pay depends on how well you do 
it. I’m playin’ big stakes this time and 
there’ll be no runnin’ away. Now lead 
your horse down into the coulee back of 
the corrals and tie him in the bushes. 
Sterling’s men have gone to town. They’ll 
be sittin’ out on the front porch broodin’ 
over their loss. Get up close. Don’t make 
no mess. You know what to do. Then 
get back into the brakes. Take my glasses 
here and watch her. I'll be back in two 
days. If she leaves the place, you follow. 
If she takes a train, wire me. Don’t you 
let her get out of your sight, but don’t you 
dare touch her or I’ll—” Tom Lane tapped 
his holster meaningly. “She’s mine. She 
goes with the claim.” 


jm started up, his fists clenched as Tom 

Lane finished talking; but Marion pulled 
him down beside her. He realized then that 
he was unarmed, 

“There you go again on some of that 
yellow stuff,” replied Kelly, continuing as 
he strode back to the waiting horses. “I 
may be a bad lot, but I’m not bad that 
way, and this is the last job I’ll ever do 
for you. I’m gettin’ sick of it.” 

Their conversation became indistinct as 
they started off down the coulee. One of 
the men soon mounted and rode off quiet- 
ly into the night toward the brakes. 

“Tom Lane on the Red Deer trail. He 
is off for Red Deer to file on our mineral 
rights,” whispered Marion. 

Jim had been doing some quick thinking, 
and slipping over the rim of the coulee 
helped Marion down, taking care to keep 
out of the firelight. With hastily whisper- 
ed instructions to Marion he hurried for- 
ward, dropping down now and then to 
listen. , There, ahead, Kelly was tying his 
horse, and, aS the man moved onward, Jim 
followed. Reaching the barn Kelly paused 
a moment, then stepped around the corner. 
Jim stepped forward quickly. A pitch fork 
leaned against the barn. Picking up the 
fork he reversed it, grasping the tines. 
Stepping cautiously, he peered around the 
corner of the barn. The man had crouched 
down and was watching the porch. A rifle 
lay across his knee. With a quick move- 
ment before the other could whirl, Jim 
struck him squarely above the ear. 

\ shrill whistle brought Marion, who 
found a sullen-faced man lying on the 
ground. Jim had slipped off the fellow’s 
coat and was just finishing a thorough job 
of binding his arms and legs. 


“Now your partner will expect to hear 
the report of your rifle, so, to put his fears 
at rest, we'll just attend to that now,” Jim 
Was saying. He then took up the fellow’s 
rifle and pointing out toward the prairie 
fired the ready cartridge. 

“Think you’re pretty smart, don’t you?” 
srowled the captive. 
“Now to put you in storage,” continued 
im, ignoring Kelly’s remark, “where the 
oyotes can’t get you.” 
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100,000 Sufferers 
Thank Tanlac 
for New Health 


Mr. John Robertson, of 
822 Spring St., Little 
Rock, Ark., says, “I could- 
n’t eat anything, had no 
strength at all, and 
couldn’t sleep. Working 
was almost an impossi- 
bility. But after 3 bot- 
tle of Tanlac I could eat . 
a bull’s horn and sleep Sick. 
like a log! And now my 
work is pleasure.” 


and weight. 











To have plenty of firm flesh and strong muscles, “pep” 
and ambition, and the ability to do a big day’s work and 
feel “like a two-year-old” at night, you must eat three geod 
meals a day, relish your food and properly digest it. If 
you can’t eat, can’t sleep, can’t work, just take a teaspoon- 
ful of Tanlac after meals. This good old reliable medicine 
should do for you what it has‘done for thousands of others. 


Tanlac is wonderful for indigestion and constipation— 
gas, pains, nausea, dizziness and headaches. It brings back 
lost appetite, helps you digest your food, and gain strength 
It contains no mineral drugs; it is made of 
roots, barks and herbs, nature’s own medicines for the 
The cost is less than 2 cents a dose. Get a bottle 
from your druggist and. give it a thorough trial. Be sure 
to get TANLAC; your money back if it doesn’t help you. 
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Dragging the fellow into the barn, Jim 
deposited him in the large oat bin, remark- 
ing as he closed and bolted the heavy 
door: “Now, Kelly, with that racy horse of 
yours and your coat and hat, think I'll be 
on my way to join your pal. He’ll want a 
witness when he signs that application, 
Will see you later. So long.” 

A snarled curse was his only reply. 

To Marion, waiting outside, Jim handed 
the fellow’s rifle. “Give him a sandwich 
and a drink of water tomorrow noon. You 
won’t need to worry, Mary girl. He’s se- 
curely bound and locked in the oat bin. 
Just raise the grain slide and hand it in. 
He’ll drink from your hand. I’d take him 
with me, but I wouldn’t be able to catch 
Tom Lane, and he would beat me into Red 
Deer and file on our claim. Kelly’s horse is 
one of the fastest in this country. It’s for 
you, Mary girl. Then we'll take our trip 
out.” 

“T’ll do it, Jim. Pll watch him; but I’m 
afraid for you. Tom Lane is a bad man.” 

“Don’t worry about that. With Kelly’s 
horse and rig Tom Lane will fall for it 
easy. Now run along and get my holster 
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and gun and put up a few sandwiches while 
I get the fellow’s horse.” So saying Jim 
ran down into the coulee to where the 
horse was tied. The animal snorted at 
the stranger, but a few reassuring words 
from Jim and friendly pats on his neck 
sufficed to quiet him. Quickly mounting, 
Jim rode up to the house to find Marion 
waiting. 

The sandwiches were stowed away in the 
saddle pockets and the belted holster buck- 
led round his waist. Then, stooping, Jim 
kissed Marion, and again reassuring her 
that everything would be all right, touched 
the rustler’s horse lightly with the spur and 
was off at a gallop on the Red Deer trail. 

The moon had now risen, making the 
trail plainly visible. Long after Jim had 
vanished from sight Marion could hear 
through the still night, the steady pounding 
of his horse’s hoofs. Then as they died 
away, a sense of desolation crept over her. 
She realized that she was alone. A noise 
in the barn startled her. Shuddering, she 
turned and entered the house. She lighted 
the lamp, closed and locked the door and, 
drawing the blinds, took up her lonely 
vigil. She could not think of going to bed. 
Instead she placed the rifle beside her and 
took up a book to read. Try as she might 
she could not get interested. A moth 


fluttered against the window shade and she 
started up, instinctively clutching the rifle. 


HROUGH the hours that dragged by she 
felt herself growing more fright- 
ened, as the night noises, which otherwise 
she would not have noticed, startled her 
now and then. Once, pulling the shade 
aside, she looked out. All was dark out 
over the coulee, save far to the right where 
the glow showed that the gas still burned. 
Her thoughts turned to Jim; she thought of 
him riding out there in the night and there 
came over her a new fear. She knew Tom 
Lane to be a bad man, and now as she re- 
called his words, she realized Jim’s danger 
in attempting to follow him. How easy 
it would be for Lane to ambush him. That 
would be his way. He would not fight in 
the open. She wished she had not let Jim 
go. No longer thinking of her own safety, 
her heart filled with cold dread, she now 
waited for the coming of day. 

At the first gray coming of dawn, Marion 
put out her light and raised the shades. 
From out the east the new day was break- 
ing, and she wondered what it held for her. 
Crossing the room she gazed out to the 
southwest where, clear eut in the morning 
light, the brakes stood out formidably as 
if to form a barrier between her and the 
level prairie country beyond. Out there, 
somewhere, Jim and Tom Lane were riding. 
Or was there now only one, and which? 
With intense anguish she watched through 
the morning, hoped and watched while the 
sun climbed to the zenith and started on its 
downward course. 


T WAS mid-afternoon before Marion could 
bring herself to go near the barn. How- 
ever, her prisoner must be fed. Gathering 
courage she prepared sandwiches and, tak- 
ing a pitcher of water and the rifle, made 
her way to the barn. Cautiously opening 
the door, she stood for a moment to allow 
her eyes to become accustomed to the light. 
Then came a voice from the oat bin. 
“Hello! Ben expectin? you. I’m most 
starved an’ my throat’s so dry I’m chok- 
in’,’ 

Marion set down the rifle and went in 
when she heard Kelly’s voice. She opened 
the grain slide. 

Kelly, his hands behind him, stood inside, 
his smiling, boyish face framed in front 
of the opening. He noticed that she carried 
no gun. “Guess you'll have to feed me un- 
less you want to loosen my hands.” 

“I think I would rather feed you,” Marion 
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replied as ee offered one of the sani 
wiches. 

Kelly’s eyes twinkled. “TI think [ll hy 
a drink of water first, please.” 

Marion filled the cup and held it thro 
for Kelly to drink. She really pitied | 
as she noted how eagerly he drank. 

“One more cup, please,” pleaded Ke! 

Marion filled the cup and again kK 
drank. She was obliged to tilt the . 
advancing her arm through the grain s| 
Quick as a flash Kelly caught her 4 
Then as he drew back she saw the fr 
rope which had bound his hands lyin 
the floor. A heavy nail stuck in the | 
above. Immediately she understood 
Kelly had been able to free his hands 

“Open the door now and be quick,” 
demanded. 

“I won’t. Let me go,” Marion answ« 
struggling to free herself. 

Kelly twisted her arm. Marion cried 
with pain. “Unlock the door or Ill b: 
your arm.” 

Marion again struggled, but Kelly | 
on with a vise-like grip. In an agony 
pain she found herself helpless. In 
spair she felt a growing faintness. 

“All I want is to get away. I won’t hur 
you. Now open the door.” Kelly a 
demanded. 

Realizing her helplessness, Marion d 
the bolt. Kelly kicked open the door and 
stepped out. 

“Was awful sorry to have to hurt you 
Mis’ Sterling, but I just had to get aw 
I’ve an old mother who couldn’t have st 
it. I’ve been a wild, good-for-nothi 
cowpuncher, but I’m not all bad. I 
afraid of Tom Lane. I want you to belic\ 
me when I say I couldn’t have done 
I couldn’t. I’m afraid now [ll have 
borrow one of your horses. Mr. Sterling 
has mine.” 

Kelly stepped forward and _ hastily 
amined the horses. “Think I'll take 
sorrel,” he said as he took the saddle 
the peg and stepped into the stall, kK: 
saddled quickly and backed the animal 

Marion stood rubbing her arm. She w: 
beginning to feel sorry for this waywa: 
boy who had been a tool in the hand 
a bad man. 

“I reckon for safety’s sake I oughi 
lock you in that oat bin,” observed Kk: 
as he paused a moment. 

“Oh, please don’t Mr. Kelly,” plea 
Marion, “I’m so afraid, and in the dark 

“Well, I won’t do it, Mis’ Sterling, i 
you'll promise to play no tricks on me.” 

“I promise.” 

Kelly’s eyes strayed longingly to 
sandwiches. 

Again Marion pitied him, and ha 
wrapped them up and handed them to h 
Kelly received them eagerly, placing tl 
in the saddle bag. Marion stepped outsi 
Kelly followed. Hastily mounting 
glanced around and started off. Ma 
noted the hunted look in his eyes. Poss 
he was not so bad. “Hey, Mr. Kelly,” 
called after him, “don’t you want 3 
gun?” 

Kelly halted, paused a moment and |! 
back. 

“On one condition, Mr, Kelly; that y: 
ride south.” 

Kelly nodded. He understood. She 
not want him to meet Jim. Receiving 
gun, Kelly thanked her. Tears stood 
his eyes. “I’m going back to the States,” 
hie said, “I’m sick of this. You have a for- 
tune out there,” he continued, motioni 
toward the coulee. “Sell and go back. 1 
is no country for a woman.” Touching |: 
hat he galloped away toward the south. 

“Good luck, Mr. Kelly,” Marion call 
after him. 

She went into the house and got her 
field glasses. Down the valley Kelly was 
riding, the long swinging gallop carryins 
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him swiftly over the prairie. On a little 
rise he paused and scanned the horizon. 
Turning in the saddle he waved his hand 
and was gone. 

Marion shifted her glasses. In all her 
range of vision there was not another liv- 
ing thing. The loneliness of the prairie 
oppressed her. Kelly’s words came back 
to her. “This is no country for a woman.’ 
If they could only sell. This might be 
their opportunity. She longed for a coun- 
try where were hills and trees with run- 
ning streams, and where there were people. 





TS sun was just dipping the western 
horizon. Purple shadows were creeping 
out from the base of the cliffs. 
not be home until midnight. She dreaded 
the coming night. Again taking up her 
glasses she scanned the brakes. There on 
the top she descried an object. It was 
moving. Adjusting her glasses to the dis- 
tance she again focussed them on the cliffs 
and located the object. It was an automo- 
bile. As it came on she wondered who it 
could be. What could have happened? 
She knew there were no automobiles there- 
abouts. It was someone from town. Then 
Jim must have been— 

In despair she was now prepared only for 
the worst as she watched while the machine 
skimmed along the top of the bluff and 
disappeared. A few minutes later it re- 
appeared in the upper end of the valley 
at the base of the cliffs. Like a bird it 
sped down the valley, rapidly drawing 
nearer. Now it had reached the coulee. 
[here were several men in the machine, 
but she was unable to make out the forms 
with sufficient clearness to identify them. 
lhere they had stopped. The men got out. 
She watched as they walked over to the 
rim of the coulee. Then her flesh turned 
cold as she devised its only possible mean- 
ing. Lane had won and had brought these 
men. Recalling his words she now won- 
dered what would become of her. Lane 
would come to the house. Terror stricken, 
she realized that she must take flight. She 
would not wait for his threatened posses- 
sion. If only she had kept Kelly’s rifle. 

Taking advantage of a moment when the 
men were not in sight she ran across the 
yard and slipped into the brush at the 
edge of the coulee. She would wait there 
for the coming of night, then she would 
£oO On. 

For an interminable age it seemed she 
waited. Then she heard the exhaust of 
the automobile. As it grew fainter she 
again felt easier. Still she waited, now 
changing to'.a more comfortable position. 
Then the sound of footsteps fell on her 
ears. ‘Lane had come—alone. With sick- 
ening heart she crouched lower. The man 
had reached the step. There he stopped. 
Then through the stillness there rang out 
a clear, shrill sound—a whistle she knew. 

With bounding heart she ran out of the 
bush. “Jim,” she cried, “it’s you!” 

“Yes, Mary girl, it’s I,” Jim _ replied, 
“but tell me what has frightened you so.” 

“Oh, I thought you were Tom Lane.” 
Then, with her head nestled: on his arm, 
she told him regretfully of Kelly’s escape 
and of her fears since. 

“Never mind,” said Jim as she finished. 
“Kelly wasn’t so bad, anyway. We got 
the man we wanted.” Jim told her of his 
overtaking and surprising Lane on the 
prairie, and of his delivery to the: Mounted 
Police in Red Deer; and of his meeting 
the officials of the P. C. R. in the Land Office 
and their trip out with him. 

“And now, Mary girl,” Jim was saying, 
as he laid a crisp piece of paper in her 
hands, “we’ve lots to do. We pack to- 
night; tomorrow we start on our trip. 
We’re going out and we’re not coming 
back. This is no place for you.” 

Marion’s eyes shone as she looked at 


Jim would 
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the draft she held. Its size startled her, 
then, as her eyes filled, the figures blurred 
and she feard that she had been mistaken. 
“Tell me, Jim boy, is it true?” she cried. 

Jim was laughing. “It is all true, Mary 
girl.” 

Dusk was gathering now. High on the 
cliffs to the west an automobile light mov- 
ed swiftly along. A coyote howled dismally. 
Like a lost soul it seemed to protest against 
a bitter existence. Marian shivered and 
snuggled closer in Jim’s arms. 


“For you, Mary girl, I want the most 
beautiful place in the world. In California, 
where nature beckons from dreamy, wood- 
ed hills and flowers bloom the whole year 
round, there we'll build our home. And 
then maybe some. day there will be little 
ones to play about and help us forget our 
disappointments on the prairies. There 
we'll gain at last the happiness we have so 
much desired.” 

Marion sighed contentedly. 


“I’m glad 
Kelly got away,” she said. 





THOUGHTS ON SELF-EXPRESSION 


Speech is power.—Emerson. 

To make a speech in public is a knack— 
Dr. Johnson. 

Life and death are in the power of the 
tongue.—Sir Walter Raleigh. 

The mannef of your speaking is fully as 
important as the matter.—Lord Chester- 
field. 

Expression is the dress of thought.—Poe. 

Let your speech be always with grace, 
seasoned with salt, that ye may know how 
ye ought to answer any man.—Bible. 

There is as much eloquence in the tone 
of voice, in the eyes, and in the air of a 
speaker as in his choice of words.—La 
Rochefoucauld, 

In oratory, affection must be avoided.— 
Herbert. 

Speech is reason’s brother, and a kingly 
prerogative of man.—Tupper. 

Conversation is the image of the mind.— 
Syrus. 

Speech is the index of the mind.—Seneca. 

There is no power like oratory.—Henry 
Clay. 


If you your lips would keep from slips, 
Five thoughts observe with care: 

To whom you speak, of whom you speak 
And how, and when and where. 


—Norris. 





AMERICA’S LEADING BUSINESS WOMAN 


Her hobby of designing church windows 
won for Miss Edna Browning Ruby, of La- 
fayette, Ind., the title of “America’s Out- 
standing Business Woman” at the recent 
convention of the National Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. Each city in 
America was asked to present two names— 
one of the woman whom they considered 
their outstanding business success, the 
other their outstanding profesional wom 
an. At the convention balloting and re- 
balloting narrowed the entrants down to 
two names: Judge Florence E. Allen of the 


Ohio Supreme Court as America’s outstand-, 


ing professional woman, and Miss Ruby, 
America’s outstanding business woman of 
achievement. 

Miss Ruby is the only woman in America 
engaged in the business of interior decorat- 
ing for churches, which is more formally 
known as the profession of ecclesiastical 
art. But this is but one phase of her art 
work. Her real title is artist, designer and 
lecturer. “Her professional pride and joy 
is designing laces, ribbons, silks and wall 
paper patterns to be-worn by American 
women and to decorate American homes. 
Nevertheless the amber, rose and purple 
church windows designed by her hand dot 
the country. 
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The famous STROSAL remedy, used privately 
for generations, now at present owner’s re- 
quest offered to general public. No matter 
how bad, or old the case, STROSAL positively 
relieves it. Absolutely harmless. Money-back guarantee. 
Write for proof and generous TRIAL OFFER. 

Strosal Co., Dept. A., 14633 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


463 Acres Less than $10 Acre 
Heavy Team, 8 Cattle, Crops 


Poultry, machinery, vehicles; 100 acres~ fields, warm 
8-room house, good 96 ft. barn, hen houses, etc. To settle 
estate, only $4500 for all, part cash. Details pg. 3 iDus 
fall bargain catalog. Free. STROUT AGENCY 255-EA, 
4th Ave., New York City. 


is Curable. Guaranteed 
Treatment kills the germ, 
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, Get Your Photo Made Up witha ‘ 
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Write for free booklet 
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Most Helpful Teacher’s Magazine 


Normal instructor 

Over 100 pages each month of he 

cal aids, seasonable material, and in- 

spiring articles \for teachers of all 
grades. A famous painting in full 
colors appears on the cover each is- 
Sue with study outlines in the maga- 
zine. Hundreds of usefulillustrations 
for blackboard, seat and construction 
work; suggestions fogentertainments 
and recreation. Many helpful depart- 
ments—Primary Methods and De- 
vices; Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades; Poems; Teacher's Help- 
One-Another Club; Book Reviews; 
Answers to Queries; etc. Each num- 
ber crammed full of helpful material 
to both teacher and pupil. .We offer 
at SPECIAL REDUCED PRICE: 

Instructor-Primary Plans, 10 = $s 
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50 years prescribed by doctors for 
cases of rheumatism. 30 days’ treatment sent 
postpaid for $1.00. Results guaranteed or 


money back. 
STAR DRUG CO 
6005-J Euclid Ave, 
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You Save $1.50 
CAPPER’S WEEKLY, 1 Year 
PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, 1 Year $ oo 
FARM & FIRESIDE, 2 Years reeanermnt 
THE PATHFINDER, Fy Year 
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Cured Himself of 


PERNICIOUS ANEMIA 


After suffering 5 years from this serious 
trouble, doctors gave me up to die. After 7 
months of solid research work and 100 experi- 
ments on myself, I oe the cause and 
cured myself. For 5 years I have had perfect 
health and no relapses. Will gladly explain the 
treatment that cured me of Pernicious Anemia 
if you will write and state fully your condition 
in your letter. I — so grateful for my re- 
wrery that I want to help others. Address, 

A. Robinson, 421 Maple St., Sisseton, S. D. 


Cured His Rupture 


I was badly ruptured while lifting a trunk 
several years ago. Doctors said my only hope 
of cure was an operation. Trusses did me no 
good. Finally I got hold of something that 
quickly and completely cured me. Years have 

and the rupture has never returned, 
although I am doing hard work as 4 carpenter. 
There was no operation, no lost time, no 
trouble. I have nothing to sell, but will give 
full information about how you may find a 
complete cure without operation, if you write 
to me, Eugene M. Pullen, Carpenter,. 141-A 
Marcellus Avenue, Manasquan, N. J. Better 
cut out this notice and show it to any others 
who are ruptured—you may save a life or 
at least stop the misery of rupture and the 
worry and danger of an operation. 
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Little Stories from Real Life 








Fifteen Miles Through Snow 


While working at a saw mill in a remote 
district in Oregon Dan Walters sawed his 
left leg off just above the ankle. Two fel- 
low loggers placed the injured man on a 
sled and hauled him 15 miles over snow 
to a mill where first-aid treatment could 
be given. Then the man was rushed in an 
ambulance 20 miles to a hospital. The 
man’s life was saved only by the herculean 
efforts of the two hardy woodsmen getting 
Walters to the main camp before he bled 
to death. 


Money No Good to Him Now 

“Poor old man; he was so poor I gave 
him the room and breakfast for $3.50 a 
week,” said George McLeod’s land lady, 
speaking of the five years the Scotchman 
lived in a hall bedroom, eating but one 
meal a day, and dressed in shabby clothes. 
When he became ill not long ago he was 
taken to a hospital where he died. His 
body ‘was taken to the morgue and pre- 
pared for burial in potter’s field. The man 
was 87 years old. In an effort to locate the 


name of some relative who might give him 


a decent burial a detective’ opened up a 
small bundle he found in the man’s room. 
Three bank books were disclosed showing 
balances aggregating over $7000. Then an 
old-fashioned trunk revealed stock in rub- 
ber, sugar and railroad companies. All 
told the Scotchman was worth -some 
$100,000. 


A Friendly Argument 


Roger Gilbert, 16, was standing peace- 
fully in front of the Metropolitan opera 
house in Philadelphia when a man drove 
a tin Lizzie up to the curb and asked him 
if he would mind driving the “bus” while 
he “spanked his wife.” The lad being ac- 
commodating, besides desiring a little in- 
sight into the ways of married life, con- 
sented and the flivver rambléd uncertainly 
down the street. After a few blocks of 
biffings and bangs, oaths and screams, the 
merrymakers were halted by an officer of 
the law. The woman who had been hit over 
the head with an automobile jack was taken 
to the hospital in a semiconscious condi- 
tion, while the man’s_face was bleeding 
from cuts and abrasions. He said his wife 
attacked him while he was driving the car 
and he wanted to punish her. 


.A Dangerous Practice 


A word of warning should go out with 
this second incident of home-made biscuits 
being thrown into a crowd of people from 
some high building. A juror serving in a 
Philadelphia court was excused for an hour 
and he decided to view the scenery from 


the tower of the city hall. Things proved 
so interesting that the man lost track of 
the time and when he started to leave the 
platform to go back inside he found the 
door locked. His efforts to attract the at- 
tention, of passers-by in the street below 
were futile; then he thought of dropping 
a message. He looked around for some- 
thing to weight the message with but found 
nothing. 

It was well that the man had brought 
his lunch with him for he was hungry. He 
believed he would eat before renewing his 
attempt to get help. Taking a biscuit out 
of his bag he lifted,it to his mouth and 
set his teeth upon it. He almost broke his 
jaws in the attempt, but a smile relieved 
the first suggestion of pain for the man 
had found the solution to his problem. 
Tying the message securely to the biscuit 
with a shoestring he dropped it. Down, 


down, down it went, landing in the mi 
of an afternoon shopping crowd. The | 
cuit came within an ace of striking a p 
old lady on the head; if it had the n 
no doubt would have been guilty of n 
slaughter (or womanslaughter, as-the ca 
may be). Fortunately, however, it str 
no one and a newsboy saw the thing . 
picked it up. Reading the message 
notified the guards at the city hall and | 
marooned man was released from 
tower. 





HAPPY DAYS OF AUTUMN 


Joyce McKenzie 








Some may choose the welcome spring ti 
Some may like the winter best, 

But for me, I think that autumn, 

Is more pleasant than the rest. 

Then all nature is its fairest 

In its dress of golden brown, 

Then the leaves from trees are falling 
And the nuts come tumbling down. 


Then the farmer boy is happy 

As he searches through the woods 
For the largest, sweetest chestnuts 
Storing up his winter’s goods. 
Bobby squirrel, too, is busy, 

For he wants his goodly share 

Of the hickory nuts that’s falling, 
Leave -the trees all bleak and bare. 


All the cornfields and the meadows 
That were once so fresh and green, 
Soon will be all dead and barren, 
With no- blossoms to be seen. 

All our merry little robins 

That once cheered us with their song, 
With the sparrow and the bluebird, | 
Soon to warmer lands are gone. 


Farmers now are very busy. 

In the orchard and the field 
Bringing in the summer harvest, 
Mother Nature helped to yield. 
First he gathers from the orchard 
Fruits so large, and ripe and red, 
While the boys with laughing faces 
Gather those high overhead. 


Then he goes into the cornfield 
Where he works from early morn, 
Till the sun is disappearing 

O’er the fields of waving corn. 

And when twilighi with its shadows 
Steals upon the earth so still, 

He remembers that our Father, 
Doeth all things at His will. , 


Now, the corn no longer standing, 
Forms the shocks of ripened corn, 
Soon it’s gathered in the wagons, 
Taken to the farmyard barn. 
There it goes to do its utmost 

To help fill the stores of food 
For the farmer and his family 
Thus their labor was for good. 


Happy children romp and scamper 
O’er the cornfields dry and bare, 
They are gathering in the pumpkins 
At Hallowe’en must have their share; 
Of jack-o’-lanterns bright and golden 
When the spooks shall roam about, 
Shall be greeted by the youngsters 
With a merry laugh and shout. 


Now, when autumn days have vanished 
And the snows begins to fall, 
Spreading down the wintry blanket, 
Snowy whiteness over all, 

Happy young ones, smiling old folks 
Gather round the old hearth-stone, 
Thanking God that he has kept them, 
And watched o’er them as his own. 
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Royal Trade Appointments 


OYAL trade appointments are 
R warrants issued to merchants 


and shopkeepers by members of 


royal households. 


other European cities. 


New York. In 
charged with 


most cases fees 


satisfactory service. 


After supplying goods to the royal 
household for a number of years the 
Lord 
Chamberlain formally requesting that 
a warrant of appointment be granted 


shopkeeper may. write to the 


him. The request, together with a 
favorable recommendation from the 
department concerned, goes to the 





BY APPOINTMENT 


These are lo corti fy that Lhe we upponted . 
Vimilecdinte lhe Hare 
Mathers Co 


His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales 


IpHeld the sad Hlaceso long as sul deomvfel lo 
the Complrollevof Mis Royd Mighness forthe time bein 

Vhid Wer tants q tanted lelhilliam Eward. Marshed p 

Harr ¥ Ol fford’ lallis \porsonu Nphading underthe lille 


a ee 
Limited 


ind entitles Lhe holder te useThe Bunce a haless Badge 
of Iealhers or. bout of imdan connectionswth the business 
bul not lodaplay the same asaBugor Trade Mark. 
Na toherchrned bothe Complrollerin the prontif 2 
any change lakung plaeg in the fim fom Death; Sank 
uploy, Relivement ovother cause, vin she case of lamild 
Companies heLiveclor snichese numeLhid Marrant i issued, 


( Signed lyf onel Halsey 


nad Luality of 


oven sander, hand art teal 
ace umirss Iulace 


4/77 Gi “yy! Gi Ga 
he eS dopo fone 1922, Md Royal Highness Tre fenced Mae 


Facsimile of Royal Trade Appointment 


king. The warrant is sent to the shop- 
keeper from the privy purse office, from 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office or from 
the master of the household’s depart- 
ment, depending upon just where the 
goods were used. 

Such warrants used to be engraved 
on parchment, but today they are 
printed on paper and read like the ac- 
companying facsimile of the royal 
trade appointment to his royal high- 
ness the Prince of Wales. The blank 
spaces are filled in with the name of 
the concern and the article for which 
the appointment is granted. 

English warrants of this type are 
now issued only by the king, the queen 
and the Prince of Wales. The warrants 
carry with them the right to display 
the arms of the royal person granting 
the appointment. And they are usually 
displayed as prominently as the law 
will allow because it is a good method 


English, Spanish, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Italian and other 
royal warrants abound in London and. 
Sometimes the 
trade appointments of European royal- 
ties even reach Fifth Avenue shops in 
are 
these trade boosters. 
English royal warrants, however, cost 
nothing except a number of years of 


of advertising. In fact it is the only 
method in England in which business 
is permitted to exploit royalty in ad- 
vertising. The warrant which author- 
izes the display of the arms is called 
the blue ribbon of English trade. Com- 
mercial concerns eagerly seek this 
privilege which greatly aids their busi- 
ness, 

All warrants become void at the 
death of the sovereign who issues them. 
It is customary, however, for the suc- 
ceeding sovereign to issue new war- 
rants unless he has his own. favorites 
whom he prefers to appoint. Never- 
theless the holder of the old warrant 
is at liberty to style himself “By Ap- 
pointment of the late King x 

According to the latest statistics 
there is a total of 1459 English warrants 
now extant, the great bulk of which 
are held in London. All but 104 of 
them are held in the British Isles. Of 
the latter 60 are held in the empire, 47 
in India and the rest'by foreigners. Of 
the total number 969 are by appoint- 
ment to his majesty the king, 147 to the 
queen, 62 to Edward VII, 82 to Victoria 
and 199 to the Prince of Wales. 
are 








HEALED HIS 
VARICOSE VEINS 
NO OPERATION 


“For many years I suffered from varicose veins, 
and to such an extent that in order to keep on 
my feet at all I had to have my legs continually 
bandaged. Doctors advised an operation as the 
only relief. About @ year ago I heard of Rabalm. 
Although without faith in it at that time or any 
hope of help from any such source, I tried it, and 
had used it only a short time when I was relieved 
of the intense pain, and the bunches of knotted 
veins were almost entirely reduced. Today, one 
year after the use of Rabalm, there has been no 
recurrence of yaricose veins, although I am on 
my feet continually about my store. I am pleased 
to offer thés testimonial that others who are 
suffering from varicose veins may know of this 





wonderful Rabalm.’’ Mr. Henry <A Mayer, 
Grocer, 274 Washington St., Gloucester, Mass. 
If you suffer from Varicose Veins (or from 


Piles which are another form of Varicose Veins), 
and are eagerly looking for help without an 
operation, you will find the great joy of relief 
by using RABALM, just as Mr. Mayer and 
many others have done. Order our 3-jar special 
treatment to-day. Clip the coupon below, write 
your name and address on it plainly, and mail to 
us to-day with $3.00 in stamps, check or money- 
order, and we will send you by return mail, 
postage paid, three full-size jars of RARALM 
and directions for use Your money back if not 
satisfied. Pathfinder Magazine also guarantees 
satisfaction or money back. The Rabalm Company, 
Gloucester, Mass. 





THE RABALM COMPANY, Dept. A-2 


























They Gloucester, Mass. 
P 7 ‘ oan * P I enclose $3.00 (stamps, check or money-order) for 
about equally divided in all which please send me by return mail, postage paid, 
> three full-size jars of RABALM. I understand that if 
branches of trade. — I am not satisfied you will refund my money. 
Peggy—I don’t look like myself at all in PNG Si ocnsngns cweggicadaddhetsanaveceacamina 
this mow hat. . NS 5 5 inte vga heakscwues 
Patrice—No, dear; I think you made a 
very wise selection. Ol a ak le er ae a 
a Pee af T 


Boys! Girls! 

















Can 
You 





Who Is the World’s Most 
Y Famous Aviator? 


| 
| 
} 
This puzzle is an easy one. Every American boy and girl can solve it. Make out the words 
spelled by the numbers below. It is the name of the world’s most famous aviator, The alphabet | 
is numbered. A is 1, B is 2, C is 3, etc. What is the young aviator’s name? (12 is letter L). | 
See if you can be the first one to send in the corect answer to this puzzle. Join the Aeroplane | 
Club today. 


How to Join this Club [12/9 114) 4/215 118!7!8 | 


Every boy and girl who can solve this puzzle | AEROPLANE CLUB, 12 Capper Bldg., Topeka, Kan. 
and sends in the name of the world’s most fa- Tell me how to become a member of your 


mous aviator will have an opportunity to join J lub. I have answered your puzzle 
the Aeroplane Club. Every member of this club , Aeroplane — , ft y P 
' and the Aviator’s name iS...sseceeereeeeeeee 














will be awarded a prize. It costs nothing to send 
in your answer to this puzzle. Any or girl 
may send in an answer. There never been j 

such a wonderful offer made for boys and _girls. 1 My Name 
Prizes will be awarded to club members. Hurry 

and be the first one to send in the correct answer. 


I 
AEROPLANE CLUB Postoffice . 
12 Capper Building Topeka, Kansas ! 
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She Would 
Die From Asthma 


Nearly Choked to Death. Tells How 
She Found Lasting Relief. 


People who have coughed and choked all 
night long from asthma or bronchitis will be 
glad to learn how Mrs. Jennie Seiger, 135 
E. College Ave., York, Pa., ended her trouble. 
She writes: 

“J had asthma in severe form for two years. 
1 tried everything, but the more treatment I 
took, the worse [I got. Finally I had it so bad 
I had to sit up in bed, coughing and strangling 
until I thought I would choke to death. I 
thought my time had surely come. Reading 
about Nacor in our newspaper, I decided to 
try it as a last resort. I have taken three 
bottles and am feeling like a spring chicken 
again. I have had no asthma, no cough for 
two months now. I am sleeping fine, my 
stomach pains are gone and I am eating hearti- 
ly. i can walk three miles without a sign of 
trouble. The little money I spent for Nacor 
gave me back my health.” 

Mrs. Seiger is not the only one to write this 
way about Nacor. Hundreds of just such 
sufferers from asthma, bronchitis and severe 
ehronic coughs have told how their trouble 
disappeared and never returned. Their letters 
and a booklet full of vital information about 
these disease will be sent free by Nacor Medi- 
cine Co., 544 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. The more serious your case, the more 
valuable this free information may be to you. 
Write for it today. 


DON’T SUFFER FROM 


STOMACH ULCERS 


Famous California Prescription Sent 
on 16 Days’ Trial. Write Today 
for FREE Particulars 


Why suffer with this extreme stomach trouble when we 
ean positively assure you full relief or money back. We 

arantee Wolfe’s Ulcer and Acidosis Treatment will re- 

ve you of extreme gastritis, or ulcers of the stomach, or 
we will positively refund your money. Wolfe’s Ulcer and 
Acidosis Treatment has been used in California for these 
troubles for over 21 years with unvarying success. Many 
doctors prescribe it regularly. 

Now it is offered for the first time to the general public. 
It begins at once to give relief from the severe pain, vomit- 
ing and other discomforts and agonies, and from day to 
day the improvement is steady and increasingly rapid. You 
are not compelled te restrict yourself to a milk diet. You 
fan eat anything you wish after taking our treatment a 
few days. 

What would you give to be able to eat as you did when 
you were a child? It should be possible with Wolfe’s Ulcer 
and Acidosis Treatment, and, best of all, the cost is very 
little, and you are guaranteed your money back if it does 
not help you to vour entire satisfaction—you to be the sole 
judge—we take your word for it. Write today for full in- 
formation. Wolfe’s Laboratories, Desk PF-11, 425 BE. Pico 
St., Los Angeles. California. 


THE MALE MOTOR 
and The Truth abou 


Here’s a new kind es ology. Frankly 
written in plain everyday English. Now 
every man can learn the true scientific 
facts about the sex practices seldom un- 
\ derstood by youug men and frequently 
\ ignored by older men, Invaluable to 
\’ married men and men past40. Now 
} ready in the limited firstedition. Mail- 
edin yitia gl Send $1 for copy 
write for details. 


or 
ELECTRO THERMAL CO., 1874 KIRK BLDG. , STEUBENVILLE, 0. 











AKES | your old ee lamps and 
lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 
white light. Non-breakable steel mantle. 
. r No smoke. No soot. Relieves eye strain. 
Over a million satisfied users. teed 
safe, durable, reliable. Complete sample, 
stamps or coin; 3 for $1.25, 
if not satisfied. 

Wanted 
WHITE FLAME LiG LIGHT CO. 
79 Clark Building Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS $ 


Send $1 for marvelous value. As- 

sortment 24 beautiful engraved 
Christmas cards in seven colors. Tissue-lined envelopes to 
match. Would cost $2.40 in any store. You'll be delighted. 
AGENTS Ww . Big money now till Christmas. $20 
to $25 perday. Send $1 for box and complete instructions. 

hes. the Gresting Card Man 

Arcade Bidg., Los Angeles, 

SINGLE GIRLS If you are single, send us 

| your name and address 

ANSWER THIS and receive a $1 coupon 

@ and valuable personal information FREE 
CHARLES THERRIEN, 932 Montello St. Brockton, Mass. 


if You Have Enlarged or Diseased Tonsils 


avoid operation | by the use of Tonsol. Guaranteed to cure or 
money T Is and descriptive circular free 
EB. J. McCANN, DEPT. ?, 000 CHARLES ST. 
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E HAVE our baseball, foot- 
VV ball and prize fights. Eng- 

land has its horse racing; 
Switzerland her winter sports and 
Spain her bullfights. Bullfighting is 
truly a Spanish institution. Even the 
most isolated villages have their bull 
rings. One of the largest bull rings in 
the world is in Madrid. Known as the 
“Plaza de Toros,” it is modeled after the 
colosseum of ancient Rome and seats 
some 14,000 people. Despite the fact 
that bullfighting has its opponents and 











inti: 





The tables turned! A famous Spanish bull- 
fighter being killed by a tormented animal. 


has fallen from its high estate in mod- 
ern Spain, there is little prospect that it 
will become an “art” of the past. 

The origin and antiquity of bullfight- 
ing is not known. Combats with bulls 
were common in ancient Thessaly as 
well as in the amphitheaters of imperial 
Rome. The Moors also had a sport of 
this kind and it is thought that they in- 
troduced it into Spain. Tradition names 
the great Cid himself as the original 
bullfighter. Some authorities claim the 
sport originated from the pagan custom 
of sacrificing a bull. to the gods. At any 
rate, bullfighting has been the Spanish 
national sport since the 11th century, in 
which some of the earlier kings used to 
take part. 

Modern bullfights are usually divided 
into several parts. First of all, how- 
ever, there is a parade around the arena 
of all those who are to take part in the 
big affair. Then the bull, which has 
been bred and raised especially for the 
ring, is turned loose in the ring with 
three “toreros” who have bright cerise 
mantles on their shoulders. It is their 
duty to work up the anger of the ani- 
mal, and each takes his turn at the task. 
When the animal rushes a torero he 
coyly steps aside and the bull goes by, 
or the torero runs and jumps, while the 
bull bumps into the fence the torero has 
scaled, 

After the bull becomes sufficiently in- 
furiated he attacks gaudily costumed 
“picadores” (mounted upon blindfolded 
horses) who are armed with lances. 
They repeatedly thrust the animal with 
their weapons. Almost invariably the 
horses are disemboweled and are drag- 
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A Cruel Spanish Institution 


ged out of the arena. Now the “ban 
derilleros” enter the arena and en 
deavor to weaken the infuriated cre, 
ture by planting darts in his neck. Th 
final act is the stabbing of the bull | 
the heart by the matador, who is arm: 
with a short, flat sword. The fin 

thrust must be delivered between 1! 
shoulders and the point of the weap 

must pierce the beast’s heart. 

Various efforts are being made to h 
manize this ancient and cruel Spani 
sport but the fights continue as of o! 
It is estimated that over 5000 hors 
and nearly 1500 bulls are slain in Spa 
annually in connection with bullfigh: 
And frequently toreros, picadores, ba 
derilleros and even matadors are gor: 
to death. 

We agree with the writer who su: 
med up bullfighting as follows: “It 
very simple; you place yourself in fro: 
of the bull, the bull comes and y: 
move away; you do not move awa 
then the bull moves you away. An 
there you are.” 





TOPAZ OFTEN RESEMBLES DIAMOND 


What is claimed to be the largest top 
stone in the world is part of the Canfi: 
collection recently given to the Smithso 
ian Institution. This specimen, shown 
our illustration, weighs 95 pounds. 

Although the word “topaz” appears ma: 
times in English translations of the Bib 
it is now believed that this gem-stone w 
unknown to the ancients. The stone r 
ferred to in the Scriptures as the top 
was probably the mineral known chrysoli 
or peridot. It is alluded to as occurring 
an island in the Red Sea, which confir 
the modern theory. 

When pure the topaz may be colorless a 
is often mistaken for diamond. It also ha 
about the same specific gravity as diamo: 
namely about 3.5, But it is greatly 


Largest Topaz in World 


ferior to the diamond in hardness. 1 
brown topaz stones from Siberia frequent 
become somewhat bleached by exposure | 
the sunlight. Gems of this type found 
Brazil are yellowish and are regarded 
the finest topazes known. 
in Scotland are blue. 





CEMETERY FOR RACE HORSES 
On his farm near Lexington Ky., John ! 
Madden, noted turfman and breeder 
thoroughbreds, has established a cem 
tery for race horses. It is a memorial 
the animals that have served him, and 


known as Kentucky’s Westminster Abbcy 


Topazes foun! 


for the departed kings and queens of the 


turf. Located in a bit of woodland, it 


enclosed by a stone wall in the shape of @ 


horseshoe. In this area of Kentucky woo 


| 


land under the famous bluegrass lie Ke" 


tucky Derby winners, Futurity winne! 


champions and the sires and dams of cham 


pions. 
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Newspaper Views 


Lowell Evening Leader—A clean furnace 
burns less fuel, says an advertisement. And 
even less is consumed when you have a 
clean bin. 














El Paso Times—Only experience will con- 
vince this country that it can’t amend a 
constitution without first amending the 
people to fit it. 


Santa Barbara Daily News—Six months 
after the arrival of the millennium there 
will be a petition out asking for a refer- 
endum. 





Grand Rapids Press—If silence was gold- 
en Coolidge: would be richer than Ford. 


Bangor Commercial—The annual turkey 
shortage has just been announced. 


Toledo Blade—Michigan has no speed 
limit except the trees, telephone poles and 
bridge abutments. 


New York Sun—There will be no special 
session of Congress, the statesmen realiz- 
ing how futile it would be to compete with 
a world series. 





Buffalo News—The bachelor’s idea rela- 
tive to the divorce evil is that’ prevention 
is better than cure. 


Wall Street Journal—Lots of us didn’t 
choose to come back from vacation, but we 
came just the same, 


Sacramento Union—One of the principal 
troubles with the fast young man is that 
he isn’t going in the right direction. 


Pennsylvania Punch Bowl—In Chicago 
a barrel of beer costs $3 to make and sells 
at $60, leaving $57 for ammunition. 


Florida Times-Union—We are still a few 
leaps ahead of the game. Statistics prove 
that people are being born faster than the 
automobiles can kill them 


New York Evening Post—“Science,” says 
a news item, “has discovered how coal 
may be saved.” And landlords were at 
least a decade ahead of science on that one. 


Los Angeles Express—The things that 
ome to those who wait are seldom what 
they started°in to wait for. 


Dallas News—France and Canada pay 
tribute to the American bar. Turn about 
is fair play. Our tourists are paying trib- 
ute to theirs. 





Ohio State Journal—Another interesting 
speculation is whether the girls will con- 
tinue to be satisfied with their present fin- 
ish or whether in time they will take to 
wallpapering themselves. 


Washington Post—Mortgage the house 
to buy a car. Now hate the cuss who holds 
the mortgage. That will help you to un- 
(erstand Europe’s attitude. 


Sam Francisco Chronicle—A sense of re- 

onsibility is good for a boy. If there’s 
nothing else you can do, get him a pair 
of white pants. 


Phildelphia Inquirer—Two men have been 
entenced to 300 years each in Los Angeles, 
and there is presumably nothing in the 
timate out there to prevent them from 

rving the full terms, 


Bhefield Telegraph—New Yorker who 
iid real money for alleged whisky and got 
our cases of plaster and bricks may be 
rtunate at that. 


Rushville Republican—Women are sup- 
posed to be blessed with more common 
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sense than men, but there are some who 
get married because they are tired of 
working. 





Columbus Dispatch—If automobiles were 
sold on a strictly cash- basis traffic con- 
gestion would be reduced considerably. 


Louisville Times—Matrimonial bonds pay 
only when both parties keep up the inter- 
est. 





Oklahoma Oklahoman—The thing about 
installment payments which worries the 
dealers most is the stall. 


Evansville Journal—The average smoker 
has been criticized for using enough 
matches in a lifetime to build a barn. But 
what does the average smoker want with 
a barn anyway? 


CAMOUFLAGE NOT NEW 


“Khaki,” as applied to army uniforms, is 
derived from a Hindu word meaning dusty 
or ash-colored. During the dry season in 
India the fields and roads are very dusty. 
The dust is.raised by the wind to such an 
extent that all the foliage of the trees and 
shrubbery presents a dust-colored hue. 
This is the shade of color originally de- 
scribed by khaki.” 

In the early days of the British occupa- 
tion of India the regulars and loyal native 
troops wore white cotton and duck uni- 
forms. These uniforms stood out so clearly 
against the prevailing color of the land- 
scape that the wearer presented a distinct 
target for snipers and sharpshooters. Bit- 
ter experience soon taught the British to 
make themselves less conspicuous by dip- 
ping their uniforms in muddy pools and 
streams to give them the same hue as the 
landscape. This was merely an application 
of the modern principle of camouflage. 

The Hindu troops were the first to wear 
new uniforms so colored. During the siege 
of Delhi in 1857 some of the native soldiers 
in the British army wore uniforms made of 
a brownish-colored cloth. The British of- 
ficers, dressed in their brilliant red, soon 
saw the advantage and recommended that 
khaki be used throughout the army. It 
was in 1882 that the government adopted 
khaki uniforms for all field service. Other 
countries soon followed suit. Such uni- 
forms were first worn by the American 
army during the Spanish-American war. 
The new uniforms were not introduced 
throughout the army at one time, but. were 
issued from time to time as they became 
available to replace the blue uniforms pre- 
viously worn. 








Under the will of William Herriman, of 
"Paterson, N. J., $50,000 will be distributed 
among 27 relatives, friends and employees 
at his grave on the first May 30 after his 
death. 
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SONGWRITERS S<:2 poems expert revising, compos ng. 
SONGWRITERS $ei3.22: 5417H 12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


THMA AND HAY FEVER 


STOPPED =" 


I will send any sufferer a raz 5 
t by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ii it 
satisfies send ~ Rikers If not your report cancels charge. 
Address D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys. Kansas 


Open Legs, Ulcers, Enlarged Veins, Goiter, Eczema 
healed while you work. Write for free book “How to 
_— my Sore Legs at Home.” Describe your case. 
. C.Liepe Pharmacy, 1392 Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


fou or rv DRUG HABIT 











REVER or NO PAY 
OF Seauians oo on trial. Can be 


given secretly. Guaranteed to banish forever all 
oe ine beroia gin, wine, | pone ee te 

paregoric, laudnum. Costs 
RIES Ste N- 40 BALTIMORE, MD. 


WRIST WATCH -<s 
(fiat ; 
Sey 





STANDARD LABO! 
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Bo ELED MYMT. 


(I on "es Wrist ime in the 
oie 4 roars ing exquisite perfumes at 15e " 
A seat of eee ad Cap | Rouge ands 

with each bottle. Easiest offer of ali, 
for 20 iy dgable pian for getting thie watch, 
BELL P ME € CO. Dept. A124, Chicago, Lil, 


Rheumatism 


Byen severest cases have been relieved 
FULL QUICK with Dr. Fox’s Rheumatism Tab- 
$1 BOX lets. 20 years’ record-of-relief to thou- 
sands. Full $1 box will be sent you ON 

SENT ON TRIAL. Must give results—or costs noth- 
TRIAL Ing! No money now; pay AFTER bene- 
fited. Send name and address TODAY to 


Fox Medicine Co., 1655 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohie 
























Substitutes 
Used the world over for generations 
E. S. WELLS, Chemist JERSEY'CITY, N. J 


PIMPLES 


And Other Skin Eruptions 


healed quickly with a few applications of 
WHYTE-FO x pig maar ag Satisfaction 
ts and barbers. 
Sampl ne ctf d add d 
sempre Bree (2) two-cent samgaiee trial tube. 
Lan ty TIGER Gunaez © COMPANY 
sae City, Mo. 


A WHOPPER 


Datum Homemaking SPECIAL is NO. 0 


Household Magazine 
Blade & Ledger 


Gentlewoman Magazine $ 
Home Circle Magazine 
vy a 
© Farm Journal 
The Pathfinder Save $1. “Save $1.50 


All for one year. You can't beat this for Big Value. 
Order by club Number, Not good outside the 48 states. 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

































































Kerosene Lig 


See 
TWICE.THE LIGHT 
ON HALF-THE OFL 


Acenis Wanted f 


Gays trial and 


h t pie oy: f SF 

TRIAL 
BEATS 5! OR ELECTRICITY 
Make your home bright and cheerful, saving one-half on oil. 
Government and jeadin 
new Aladdin nearly five times as effi 
open-flame lamps. Burns §0 hours on one gallon common 
kerosene (coal oil.) No odor, gmoke or re noiae, no GOLD MED AP 
te, won't explod 
EED. Prove for yourself, a By risk, by 


Ten Nights Free Trial 


that Aladdin has no otual ss a white light. Hf not satisfied, re. 
turn at our expense. iven anyone showi 
lamp equal in every way to this NEW MODEL 8 DDIN. 


GET- YOURS FREE wi. "ocaity to whom 


Comtomers cs can be referred. In that way you may get your own 


GUARANTEE! 


Be t 
FREE TRIAL OFFER and learn how to get one FREE. 
MANTLE LAMP CO., 304 Aladdin Bidg., Chicago 


LARGEST KEROSENE (coal oll) MANTLE LAMP HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
Sees Mie meaner ogee oe 2 Ree. Our easy selling plan makes experi- 


civen FREE een you become a distributor. 
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he fortunate one to write first for 10 DAY 
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A Beautiful Woman is a Joy 
to the World 


Mrs. C. B. Smith 


Tampa, Fla—‘For womanly ills I 
know of nothing better than Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. I was suffering 
from feminine trouble and became all 
rundown in health. I was nervous and 
weak, could not sleep, had no strength 
nor energy to do anything—had a drag- 
gy, heavy, wornout feeling. I took Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and it 
strengthened my nerves and I grew well 
and strong. I would advise any weak 
woman to take it.”—Mrs. C. B. Smith, 
1408 Florida Ave. 

You can always find this Prescription 
of Dr. Pierce’s in your neighborhood 
store, in tablets or liquid. 


MAKE $25.00 Daily 


selling colored RAINCOATS and SLICKERS, Red, Blue 
Green, etc. $2.95 Hat Free. Commissions daily. Outfit FREE. 
Elliott Bradiey,241 VanBuren,Dept. BF-10,Chicago 


Earn $25 Weekly Spare time, writing for newspapers, 


magazines. Experience unnecessary. 
Details FREE. PRESS SYNDICATE 1261, St. Louis, Mo. 


Big Savings Here! 


Order your magazines now--lower prices not obtainable 
Woman's Home Compa’n $ $2. 00 McCall's $3 45 


Farm & Fireside, sly Collier's Weekly 
yd 's Popular The Pathfinder 
The Pathfinder Metals 3 ; 7 60 
loman's Home Compa’n “+ 
Bey 52.50 | the Pathting 
42.50 
Progressive Farmer 
The Pathfinder 51.50 
Collier's Weekly $ 
Woman's Home Compa'n 3.50 
The Pathfinder 
The Pathfinde 
au wubscriotions are for'one Tent tet Pater 2 tadicated. 
These prices not good outside the 48 states 


American 
The Pathfinder er 

53.35 
-— — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK — — — = 
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MeCall’s 
People’s Home Journa! 
The Pathfinder 


Hermai instructor 
The Pathfinder 


Youth's Companion 
The Pathfinder 





American Magazine 
The Painter 
Collier's Weekly 
People's Home Journa 
The Pathfinder 


American Magazine 

















callers Weakly $9.5 Fels foe arta 
, 2.15 
Hens Soe Con's “3-09 


Pathfinder 
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The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Inclosed find $ for Pathfinder........ years 


with following magazines 
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Letters Fon Roars 








Caught in Jaws of Death 


A few months ago, after a drugstore had 
been torn to pieces by an explosion and 
several men were killed, O. H. Britaim, who 
lives in Dallas, Tex.; was helping take a 
man out from under the things that had 
fallen on him in the explosion. Mr. Brit- 
aim thought he was reaching behind the 
man’s head, but his neck was broken and 
his head was turned around, so instead of 
putting his hand behind his head he put 
it in the dead man’s mouth. In moving the 
body the jaws of the dead man clamped 
down on Mr. Britaim’s hand and had to 
be pried loose—Opha Shipp, Mesquite, Tex, 


Chick Sings Like Bird 


Last spring I had a baby chick that sang 
like a bird. For some time I thought it was 
a bird singing. The notes were clear and 
musical, consisting of several in quick suc- 
cession. They resembled some of the notes 
“of the mocking birds in my trees. It began 
to sing when a few days old and kept it 
up for about five weeks when it gradually 
quit. It seemed to be proud of its gift 
and sang often. I’ve heard it singing in 
the night. This chick didn’t stay very 
much with the hen and her brood, but wan- 
dered off alone when I would locate it by 
its singing—Ida La Roe, Francis, Okla. 


Confederate Paid for Food 


In 1863, during the Civil war, the Con- 
federate army made a raid through Penn- 
sylvania towards Gettysburg. Before the 
battle they encamped about a mile from 
our place. The Confederate soldiers came 
to our place for something to eat. One 
soldier offered to pay in their money. 
Father said their money was no good. I 
was 12 years old and said I would take it. 
So he gave it to me. It was a one-dollar 
bill made in Richmond, Va., and is dated 
June 2nd, 1862. I still have it—I. D. Hol- 
singer, Marion, Ia. 


Smock Marriages 


I read with interest your statement about 
shift or smock marriages, weddings at 
which the bride wears nothing but a smock 
or shift. On this subject I find the fol- 
low interesting statement in the writ- 
ings of Francis Wharton, the famous jurist: 
“There is a popular belief that a man who 
marries a woman in debt absolves himself 
from all liability if he takes her from the 
hands of the priest clothed only in her 
shift. It is a vulgar error.” You stated 
that “generations ago it was widely be- 
lieved in New England that if a woman 
were married in this manner she was freed 
from liability for her past debts, and that 
in England it was supposed that the smock 
protected the bridegroom instead of the 
bride from creditors.” Wharton’s state- 
ment indicates that the belief was held 
in later times. It would be interesting to 
hear through Letters from Readers from 
persons who knew personally about this 
old practice both in this country and Eng- 
land. Certainly some of your readers must 
have witnessed such marriages, if Whar- 
ton is correct.—Felix Stoyan, New York. 


A Forgotten Trade 


“Hoop pole” was at one time a very fa- 
miliar term in many sections. A hoop pole 
is a pole from which barrel hoops are made. 
In the early days barrels were made in 
private cooper shops, all the work being 
done by hand. Fhe staves and heads were 
made by hand and bound by hoops made 
from these poles. When the country was 
new, land that was cut over but not re- 
duced to cultivation would throw up a 


> 


thicket of young growth and in these th; 
ets these poles were found, often grow 
in clusters. 

Hickory was generally used, but not 
clusively. These poles were from an 
and a half to two inches in diameter at | 
butt and long enough to encircle the }) 
rel. They were carefully split and, in | 
absence of defect or accident, each | 
made two hoops, These were shaved 
the ends skillfully notched and overlap 
and the hoop then driven in its place. 
that time there were persons who spe: 
ized in cutting hoop poles and made 
source of revenue. When gathered | 
were tied in bundles, and it was, in t] 
days, not an unfamiliar sight to see a | 
of these poles on the way to market. \\ 
the disappearance of the private coo 
shop, and the clearing up of the land, 
business has ceased to exist.—Atty. L. 
Koons, Athens, Ohio. 


Shoemaker Made Straw Clock 
I am sending a picture of the fam 
clock of straw. I saw it in Coblentz dur 
the occupation by the U. S. troops. 1! 
unique clock constructed entirely of st: 





aw Rvanneas 
‘erengnacdast 





Famous Clock of Straw 


« was made between 1892 and 1907 by O 


Wegener, a shoemaker of Strasburg. 
erything in it is made of straw, from | 
smallest wheel to the minute hand. [! 
a splendid timekeeper and has been w 
ly commented upon by trade,/journal 
Paris, Berlin and New York—John ft 
ston, Port Terminal, S. C. 


Simplified Science 


In a copy of your valued paper da 
Sept. 17 and handed to me by one of 3 
subscribers I notice the following questi 
“To what race does the Indian belon 
This is answered by you as pertaining 
the American Indian, which I suppos 
what the inquirer had in mind. You 
swered as follows: “The American Ind: 
are usually classed as a separate race— 
Red or American race. It is supposed t 
they are closely related to the yellow r 
the Eskimo representing transition fr 
one race to another.” 

Your answer is quite vague, as you m 
admit. The Eskimo is merely anot! 
branch or tribe of the Indian (?). 
would refer you to the Book of Mormo!, 
if you would really care to know just w!)” 
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the ancestors of the Indians were. Of 
course I realize that that book is not gen- 
erally believed, and the history therein 
contained is discredited, but it does not 
alter the facts. The Indians are the de- 
scendants of the tribe of Joseph, sold into 
Egypt by his brothers, and are slightly 
mixed with the blood of Juda Any person 
almost can see the close resemblance in 
the features of the present-day civilized 
Indian and the Jew. If you will peruse.a 
copy of the Book of Mormon carefully you 
will find that three different migrations 
took place from the Old World to this 
continent. One from the Tower of Babel; 
another 600 years B. C., and another some 
12 years after. One, the first one, is sup- 
posed to have landed somewhere on the 
Pacific coast; another in Chile, South 
America. It is inexplicable why scientists 
and others will grope in the dark about this, 
when the truth is so easly believed, and is 
substantiated by archeologists every day.— 
C. S. Vaterlaus, Walla Walla, Wash. 





Thomas Lincoln’s Land 


In a recent issue of your magazine I saw 
a letter stating that the only land ever 
owned by Thomas Lincoln was in Hardin 
County, Ky. I live near the old Lincoln 
homestead and was of the opinion that 
Thomas Lincoln owned land in Coles Coun- 
ty, Il. So I made inquiry of the circuit 
clerk. He replied as follows: 


Charleston, Ill, Aug. 29, 1927 
C. §. Printz 
Montrose, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

I find from the records in my office 
that Thomas Lincoln, the father of 
Abraham Lincoln, owned land in two 
different places in Coles County, and 
that the last owned by him was 40 acres 
just south of~Farmington, Ill. an in- 
land village, and he was about to lose 
this land and Abraham Lincoln bought 
it and gave his contract for his father 
and stepmother to live.there without 
rent or interest or any cost and that 
afterwards the land sold for taxes. 
Thomas Lincoln and wife are buried in 
a cemetery near the last land owned 
by them, near a church known as Old 
Salem Church. It is a very pretty 
country church and cemetery, being 
none miles southwest of Charles- 
ton, 

Sincerely, 
0. B 


Circuit Clerk, Coles County. 


I have visited the cemetery where Thomas 
Lincoln and his wife are buried. The old 
monument was of marble and it had been 
chipped by tourists until you could hardly 
tell it was a monument; but a few years 
ago (probably five or six) there was an 
organization in Mattoon, IIL, that raised 
money by public subscription and purchas- 
ed a nice monument for them. They tell 
me that the old one sets at the gateway of 
the cemetery, so tourists may chip off sou- 
venirs when they choose—C, S. Printz, 
Montrose, Il. 





A GONE COON 


\ person past recovery or in a hopeless 
difficulty is said, in colloquial parlance, to 
be “a gone coon.” The term is also applied 
to anything which is in a serious or hope- 
less condition. 

This expression 1s supposed to have had 
it origin in an old story told of David 
Crockett, who was renowed as a crack shot 
with the rifle. One day while coon hunt- 
ing Crockett pointed his long-barreled 
Kentucky rifle at a spot where an old coon 
was hiding behind a bunch of leaves. The 
wily animal, who had heard of the fa- 
nous hunter, called out: “Are you Colonel 
Crockett? If you are, Pll come down, for 
I'm a gone coon.” 

The same story is told of Lieut.-Col. 


fa oe 
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Martin Scott, of the U. S, Army, who was 
killed in the battle of Molino del Rey dur- 
ing the Mexican war. Scott also was famed 
as a dead shot with a rifle and was a noted 
hunter. It is probable that the Scott story 
is the original one, but it has been tacked 
on Crockett because he is better known. 





YOUR DAILY “HIKE” 


Just how far do you walk in a day? 

For a number of years now doctors have 
been urging people to take long daily walks 
for their health, but apparently they have 
overlooked something. An enterprising in- 
vestigator fir a Boston paper has found 
that the average daily walking mileage of 
a diverse group of persons including sales- 
men, dancers, waiters, children at play, 
conductors, housekeepers, letter carriers, 
salesgirls, stenographers etc., amounts to 
over 18,000 steps, or nearly eight miles. 

A doctor in a hospital was found to walk 
18 miles a day, using his car when out- 
doors. The average salesgirl walked eight 
miles in a day, while the average shopper 
in normal times beats this record by a third 
of a mile. The steward in a grill steps 
to the tune of more than 12 miles a day, 
while the store manager who probably feels 
chained to his desk does more than six 
miles. The golfer who does his 18 holes 
a day does about 8% miles. The average 
schoolgirl does abouts11% miles a day in 
her work and play, but her more active 
brother does four miles better. The aver- 
age chorus girl steps about four and a half 
miles a day, while many dancers do a lot 
more. A housekeeper every year walks a 
distance equal to that from Boston to San 
Francisco. Every three or four weeks the 
average business man walks a distance 
equivalent to that from Boston to New 
York. In a single week a salesman may 
pile up as many as 75 miles, Stenogra- 
phers and office girls are also faststeppers. 
Many of them often do more than 50 miles 
a week. 





COLUMBUS RETREATS 


After an unsuccessful battle with the 
waters of the Mississippi river for 150 
years Columbus, Ky., has decided to move 
to a bluff half a mile from the turbulent 
waters. 





Yaps to the number of 100 were offered 
an opportunity to enter the United States 
under the immigration laws. But not a Yap 
responded. Yap, most of you may know, 
is a South Pacific island. 


Yon und lvonen! 




















You Can Start at Once 
Right in Your Own Town 


I want ambitious men and 
women representatives im- 
mediately to call on Royce cus- 
tomers and their friends with 
famous quality line of Flavoring 
Extracts, Rare Perfumes, Toilet 
Articles, Household Goods, etc. — 
225 fast sellers. Knownand wanted 
everywhere. Nearly half a century in 
business. A wonderful opportunity. 
Make $50 to $125 a week. 

No Investment Nor Experience 
Needed — You do not invest a penny. 
Everything furnished to start you right 
out without capital or experience. Work all 
or part time. New Sampler Sales Plan as- 

oy} sures big suecess. 40% commission. Steady 
Na t business es em "round. If youare 
Ge am ittous to make big 
I guigh f ral deuiis ine FREE OUTFIT 
aN Outfit and Terrttery Ofer - Tegnetme 
y 47 $16 a day sen 
} today for fall | Tt k 


W. H. HYDE, President 


money fast ina busi- 











FREE TRI Can be cured. Write me to- 
guaranteed treatment that 
DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 


Also called Tetter, Sait Rheum, Pruritis, Milk Crust, 

day and I will send you a free 

will prove it, Stops the itching and heals permanently. 

141 PARK SQ., SEDALIA, MO. 
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Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 
trial of my mild, soothing, 
Send no money—just write me—a postal will do. Address 
KNOCKS CORNS 





Instantly 
Corns, Callouses, Bunions yield at once to the 
wonderful medication in this thin, comfortable 
plaster. No more nagging foot pains; no dan- 








gerous applications of acids and poisons. 
Absorbsallhard growths withoutinjury tohealthy 
a flesh. Antiseptic, healing. Big spool, @ square 
fullrefund. Comfitape Laboratory, P-1, Burlington, Vt. 
DROPS Short breathing relieved 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 
ATENT Write for our Guide Book 
“HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and 
or sketch and description of your invention for 
Inspection and Instructions FREE. Reasonable 











Medicated COMFITAPE 
inches, sentfor $1. Ifnotsatisfied after trying, get 
TREATED ONE 
in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” sent Free. Send model 
terms. Victor J, Evans & Co..850 Ninth. Washington, D.C, 








at only ong qyenl to, to those sold elsewhere at $15.00 








get a pair for myself FREE. 


SPECTACLES 0N30 DAYS TRIAL 








Send No Money — Perfect Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Let mesend youon 30 Days’ Trialmy famous ‘‘Clear Sight”’ Spectacles. Willenable you toread the smallest print, 
thread the finest needle, see farornear. If you os yee Ne =< - hted, if you do not think my spectacles 


reds of thousands now in use ae my case included FREE, Just send your 
name, rs and age on the coupon below. § will also tell you how to get a pair for yourself without cost. 


x CUT AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Clear Sight Spectacle Co., Dept. JD 3677 1445W. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 
I want to try your spectacles for 30 days. This places me under no obligation. Also please tell me how to 
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Fannie—Is Marian happily married? 
Margaret—Absolutely. Just look at the 
length of her skirt! 


Mrs. Teller—Mrs. Watts always asks the 
price of everything. 

Mrs. Asker-—And what’s she been trying 
to find out now? 

Mrs. Teller—She wanted to know how 
much I paid for this dress. 

Mrs. Asker—Such inquisitiveness! 
much did you tell her? 


How 


Perecey—Did you fill your date last night? 
Simmons—I hope so. She ate everything 
in sight. 


Boss—So you're off to the seashore to- 
morrow, Jones? Wife going with you? 

Jones—No, sir. She always remits three 
weeks of my sentence every year! 























Little Fellow—I say, Mr. Fatts, I forgot 


to have my trousers pressed. Would you 
mind if I put them under your mattress?— 
London Humorist. 








“Aunt Nell, why do you bite the end of 
that pencil?” 

“Because I’m nervous, dear.” 

“And are you nervous ’cause I’ve been 
killing spiders with the pencil?” 


“I see that you’ve given up teaching your 
wife to drive.” 

“Yes, we had an accident. I told her to 
release her clutch, and she let go of the 
steering wheel.” 


“You are near a breakdown. What’s your 
business?” 

“?m a jazz music instructor.” 

“You need a rest and a change of occu- 
pation. Get yourself a nice quiet job in a 
boiler factory.” 


Austin—Say, what’s 
name? 

Ban—Belle. 

Austin—Did you see her last night? 

Ban—Well, I went over to do some neck- 
ing, but when I got there there was a sign 
on the door “Bell out of Order,” so I didn’t 
go in. 


Ban your irl’s 
, . 


Friend—You were seen last night clasped 
in a young man’s arm’s on the steps of the 
museum, 

_ Flapper—That’s just pure slander! It 
was so dark I couldn’t see him clearly my- 
self! 


Miss Sharp—Perhaps you won’t believe 
it, but a strange man tried to kiss me once. 

Miss Snap—Really! Well, he’d have been 
a strange man if he had tried to kiss you 
twice. 


Moses was going on a business trip to an- 
other city and was leaving his manager in 
charge. “I leave you in full charge, Ike- 


stein,” he said; you vill look after my in- 
terests in my absence.” 

“That vill be all right, sir,” replied Ike- 
stein. “I vill see that they are duly col- 
lected. But vat vill I do in case of fire?” 

“I haf arranged for that, Ikestein,” replied 
Moses; “you vill be out of town that veek- 
end.” 


Mrs. Robert Katz was looking for her 
husband, and, not finding him at the village 
grocery, she went over to the barbershop. 
The proprietor met her at the door and in- 
quired what she wanted. 

“Bob Katz here?’ she asked. 

“No, ma’am, we do not,” replied the bar- 
ber, as he closed the door.” 


Lee—What was the new melody I heard 
you playing as I came along? 

Joe—That wasn’t new, we’ve had the 
piano tumed. 


“Tt took a long time to pull that man’s 
tooth.” 

“I discovered he is an old patient of mine 
who neglected to pay his bill.” 


“Doctor, you seem to be preparing for a 
holiday.” 

“I am.” 

“How can you spare time to take a vaca- 
tion?” 

“I have shipped all my patients off to 
Europe.” 


Mrs. Newlywed—Now, George, dear, if I 
do all the cooking for a month, what will 
I get? 

George—You’ll get my life insurance and 
freedom, 


Asker—Do you travel very much in that 
old flivver of yours? 

Teller—From coast io coast. 

Asker—Goodness! Have you really gone 
from Maine to California in that boat? 

Teller—Oh, no. I meant I coast down one 
hill and then tow it up another one and 
then coast again. 


They were quarreling, and the wife said 
to her husband: “You were bright and 
sweet enough last summer at the seashore, 
you old bear! I’d just like to know how 





NONSENSE VERSES 


Nicholas Ned, 
He lost his head, 
And put a turnip on instead; 
But then, ah me! 
He could not see, 
So he thought it was night, and went to bed. 











Ponsonby Perks, 
He fought with Turks, 
Performing many wonderful works; 
He killed over forty, 
High-minded and haughty, 
And cut off their heads with smiles and 
smirks, 


Winifred White, 
She married a fright, 
She called him her darling, her duck, and 
delight; 
The back of his head 
Was so lovely, she said, 
It dazzled her soul and enraptured her 
sight. 


Harriet Huch, 
Her conduct was such, 
Her uncle remarked it would conquer the 
Dutch ; ; 
She boiled her new bonnet, 
And breakfasted on it, 
And rode to the moon on her grandmother’s 
crutch, 


many girls you made love to at the | 
before you met me.” 

“Twelve,” the man groaned, “but I ¢ 
remember to count them until it wa 
late!” 


“What is the greatest water power k: 
to man?” 
“Woman’s tears.” 


“Here, boy,” growled a tightfisted |! 
of a newspaper, “what’s this you were 
ing about ‘Great Swindle—Sixty Vic! 
I see nothing in the paper about it.” 

“Great Swindle!” shouted the youth, 
more loudly. “Sixty-one Victims!” 











Plumber—W hat you need is a new wa 

Mr. and Mrs. Soft (in unison)—And did 
you bring one? 

Plumber—Bring one! D?’you expec: : 
to make a pack-horse of myself?—J 1 








Doctor (examining life insurance 
pect)—Do you ever talk in your slee; 
Prospect—No, but I often talk in 

people’s sleep. 
Doctor—But how can that be? 
Prospect—I’m a college professor. 


David—But you promised to obey » 
you married me. 

Margery—Of course—I didn’t wan 
make a scene in church. 


“T thought you loved a fair-haired gi: 
“I did, but she dyed!” 


Simp Son—I don’t need any speedon 
on my car. I can easily tell the speed 

Friend—How do you do that? 

Simp Son—When I go 10 miles an | 
my lamps rattle; when I go 15 mil 
hour, my mudguards rattle; and at 25 | 
an hour my bones rattle. 


Big Joe—When I was a little boy 
age I didn’t tell lies. 

Little Joe—How old were you whe: 
started, pop? 


Marian—What is that white powd 
your shoulder? 

Joe-—Oh—er—my dear, it’s only bi 
chalk. 

Marian—Well it’s the first time | 
heard of using scented billiard chal! 


Maid (to mistress, after giving not! 
And as [I’m leaving I might as well te! 
that you’ve got the date of my a 
wrong in your diary! 


Smith—Now just what would you 
you were in my shoes? 

Smyth—Take ’em off before I tripped 
broke my neck, 


Friend Wife—Didn’t you promise m« 
terday that you would never smok: 
more? 

Hubby—Well, I’m not. 
the same-amount. 


I’m only smo 


“How about a little remuneration fo! 
efforts?” the vagrant minstrel asked 

‘“Sure thing,” the Scotchman rep 
“What do you want me to sing?” 
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1 want the names 


iJ 

and addresses of five 
of your neighbors and friends 
and will pay you four dollars 
and three cents for your trouble in the fol- 
lowing manner. The price of my beautiful 
32-piece set of Tableware is only $7.00. _ It 
consists of 6 knives, 6 forks, 6 tablespoons, 
12 teaspoons, 1 butter knife and 1 sugar 
shell. These are all full sized—the same 
handsome set that we have been selling for 
years. Fully guaranteed and always given 
the best satisfaction. A set for “best” in an 
entirely new pattern with beautiful! em- 
bossed handle in a wonderful new design. 
They are finished in the soft. satin effect 
like our regular $20.00 sets. Think of the 
pleasure you are going to have when you 
use this magnificent set of tableware, how 
elegant it will look on your table. Send me 
the 5 names and addresses and I will then 
mail them my especial bargain catalog of 
togers Silverware, etc. I will also send you 
the splendid 32 piece set by insured parcel 
post, with a 4-piece kitchen set free. This 
set consists of a cake turner, 12% inches 
long, a kitchen fork, 12% inches long, a 
ladle, 11 inches long, and a spatula or pas- 
try knife with flexible blade, 12 inches long. 
{ most wonderful gift you'll appreciate. 
When the sets arrive, pay the postman the 
insignificant sum of only $2.97 plus post- 
age. Remember you have nothing more 

pay and we can furnish only one set on 
this special advertising offer. I know you 
will be surprised and delighted and will 
always speak a good word for our company. 
1 would like to get the names within ten 
days if possible. Mail'them today. 

BUCKINGHAM SALES CoO., 

130 So Green St., Dept. B-93, Chicago, Ill. 


This Set Will Make a Splendid Wed- 
ding, Birthday, Anniversary or Gift 
for Any Occasion. 


KILL THEM ALL! 


New Discovery Destroys 
Every Rat and Mouse— 
Not a Poison 
You can now rid your property 
of every rat and mouse. No 
more trapping and poisoning 
just a_ few. Clean out the 
le bunch, old, young, big 
and little. Hick’s Rat Killer 
can be spread anywhere. Harm- 
less to pets, ‘stock and chil- 
Brings death dealing disease that destroys every rat. 
copher or other rodent. There is no smell or odor 
they die in open looking for water. 


A Trial Costs You Nothing 


Mr. Hick offers you two large double strength bottles for 

tt rice of one. Sell one, and rid your property of rats 

\ it cost to you. Just send name and address. Pay Post- 

1.00 (plus Postage), or postage prepaid if cash with 

Unless you are absolutely satisfied write Mr. Hick 

‘ money will be cheerfully refunded. You see you are 
lutely protected so send order today to 


CHAS. M. HICK & CO., Dept. 983- B-R 
1018 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Vitality for All 


The Dr. Lorenz Electro-Body 
Battery is the greatest inven- 
tion for debility the world hes 
ever known. No drugs, no medi- 
cine, no dieting, no unusual 
demands of any sort. It 
sends a stream of vital life 
into- your nerves, organs 
and blood during the time 
you are asleep. For treat- 
ment of rheumatism, weak 
back, nervousness, stom- 
ach, liver and kidney dis- 
orders, it is incomparable. 
Write today for free illus- 
trated factory price list. 

‘Wigs Lorenz Electric Works, 
2212 _No. Halsted St., Dept. 36, Chicago, Ill. 


HEALS LEGS 


Yiscose Method for Varicose Veins, 


Phiebitis, Swollen 

Logs, Milk Leg, Poor Circulation, 

heals by increasing slow circulation. 

Stops aches and pains, reduces swell- 

‘ng, positively heals leg sores while you 

work, Send now for and 
mention the ailment. 

P. A. VISCOSE CO, 
1038 S. Alvarado St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Gems from Exchanges 


London Romance 
London (England) Times—(adv.)—PER- 
SONAL: 


WILL THE GIRL IN GREEN who was sell- 
ing flags near the Arcade in Bond street 
on Wednesday accept the sincere APOLO- 
GIES of the man for the gauchery he 








committed? His only excuse is that he 
was carried away by a very charming 
personality. 


(next day) 
GIRL IN GREEN will accept personal apol- 
ogy in same place Wednesday, 11 a. m. 


In Good Shape 
Des Moines (Iowa) Capital—(adv.)—FOR 
SALE: A piano for sale by a lady going 
to Denver with hand carved legs. Upstairs, 
510 Walnut street. 
Sent in by Elsie Rothwell, Aberdeen. 


Where Men Aren’t Men 

Norwich (Conn.) Sun—George White re- 
cently issued a call for girls for his new 
show, “Manhattan Mary.” About 700 girls 
responded from which group White picked 
110 girls and 50 men who will be subjected 
to a weeding out process at the Apollo 
theater, New York. 








Almost as Good as New 
Denver (Colo.) Post—(adv.)—RELINED 
young widow wishes position as housekeep- 
er: answer in full. Box 10, R340-Post. 
Sent in by K. B. J., Gordon, Nebr. 


Modern Slavery 


Stroudsburg (Pa.) Record and Times- 
Democrat—(adv.)—NOTICE: The sale of 
Mrs. Seldon Deubler, which was to have 


been held Thursday, 
until a later date. 
Sent in by Floris Ferwerdra, 


has been postponed 


Shawnee-on-the-Delaware. 


As Well As Can Be Expected 
Perry (Iowa) Chief—Born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Wood, a daughter, Edna Alberta. 
Mother and baby doing well under the car 
of Mrs. Smothers. 


Sent in by H. C. Smith, Minburn. 


Also Young for His Age 
Morristown (N. J.) Record—The youth, 
who was about 17 years of age, was large 
for his size. 





Profiteering 
Medina (N. Y.) paper—(adv.)—Khaki 
Coveralls. One lot triple stitched heavy 
weight $2.75 khaki coveralls will go Thurs- 
day while they last at $5.39. 


Extra! 
Watertown (S. Dak.) Public Opinion— 
(adv.)—FOR SALE: Electric washing ma- 





chine with strayed small gray Persian 
kitten. 
The Pork Barre] 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Times—The Parrot- 


Cryer “administration” is scheduled to exe- 
cute its revenge today on President Hugh 
J. McGuire of the Board of Public Porks. 
Sent in by Keith L. Brooks, Editor, ‘“The King’s Business.”’ 


Mistaken Identity 

Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review— 
Mrs. Ward has filed suit in federal court 
here asking $25,034 damages as a result of 
a telegram which, the woman alleges, led 
her to believe her sister, Bernice Dennis, 
was dad. 

Sent in by Will L. Bennett, Spokane. 








Pensions totaling $8,000,000 are paid more 
than 27,000 persons each year by 18 Prot- 
estant denominations. The Methodist 
church (north) pays $3,252,000, the Pres- 
byterian church (North) $755,000, the 
Methodist church (South) $726,000, the 
United Church of Canada $650,000 and the 
Protestant Episcopal church $604,000. 





CRUEL PILES 


Dr. Van Vleck-Found Genuine 
Relief Which Is Healing 
Thousands 


Send Postal for Dollar Trial FREE 





To anyone suffering from Piles we 
make this unlimited offer: Send us 
= your address and return 
mail will bring you a 
regular Dollar Package 
of Dr. Van Vleck’s 3- 
fold Absorption Treat- 
ment for Itching, Bleed- 
ing, Protruding Piles, 
and such Pile trouble— 
all in plain wrapper— 
TO TRY FREE. Pr Van 
Vleck, ex-surgeon U. S. 
army, spent forty years 
y perfecting his now 
World famous. Absorp- 
tion Method. No knife, 
no pain, no. doctor bills 
Neen —just a simple home 
< treatment that can-be 
tried ora anyone without cost. Then, after try- 
ing, if you are fully satisfied with the relief 
and comfort it gives you, send us’ One Dollar. 
If not, it costs you nothing. You decide and 
we take your word. We don’t know how we 
could show more unbounded faith in our reme- 
dy. It is relieving almost every stage and con- 
dition of Itching, Bleeding, Protruding Piles, 
even after whole lifetimes of misery. We have 
received hundreds of letters telling of the suc- 
cess of this remarkably effective system after 
everything else, including costly and dangerous 
operations, had failed, even after 30 and 40 
years of suffering. The milder cases are often 
controlled in a single day. \Von't you try it at 
our expense? Address. Dr. Van Vleck Co., 
Dept. XT-41, Jackson, Mich. Send no money. 
Send today. 


FEMALE TROUBLES 


New Treatment 


FREE E BOOK Proves Successful 











If you suffer with FEMALE TROUBLES, 
such as Ovarian ‘Pains, Pains in the lower part of 
our Stomach, Bearing-down Pains, Headache, 
ckache, Whites, Painful or Irregular Periods. 
If you have that tired, worn-out, 


nervous and 
run-down feeling so common to women. If you 
have tried all kinds of medicines and doctors, and 
even though you have been told that an opera- 
tion was necessary YOU MAY BE MADE WELL 
AND STRONG AGAIN. 

Just send your name and address to THE 
PELVO. MED. CO., Dept P, MEMPHIS, TENN., 
and they will send you a free booklet descrihing 
a wonderful new treatment that is bringing health 
and happiness to so many women. “Why not 
you?” Something new—entirely different—not 
a patent medicine. Write today 


MONEY FOR YOU 


-y Men or women can earn $10 to $15 weekly 

P) in in opere time at home making display cards, 
pleasant work. Nocanvassing. We i 

* std ou and eupply you with work. 

Write to-day forfull particulars. 

Pm The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 

a” a 219 Dominion Bldg., Toronto, Can. 


Getting Up Nights 


CAN RE STOPPE often in 24 hours. To prove that 


you can be rid of this strength- 
sapping ailment, have more pep, be free from burning 
sensation, pain in the ins, backache and weakness, I'll 
send you PROSTONE SPECIFIC free and postpaid under 
plain wrapper. No obligation; no cost. f it cures your 
trouble you can repay the favor by telling your friends—if 
not, the loss is =e Simply send me your name and 
prove you can feel 10 years younger and be rid of 
bladder trouble. THe PROSTONE CO., Westport Station, 


Dept. P, Kansas City, Mo. 
SAMPLE 


AGENTS s:: FREE case: 


Toilet articles, perfume, speci: comaiiiien Wonderfully profitable. 
La DERMA CO., DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS. MO. 


Agents—Make a dollar an nour. Sell Mendets, 
@ patent patch for instantly mending Jeaks in 
all utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Retail List 
Completely 


PE 
MAGNIFICENT TONE-SUPER SELECTIVE~POWERFUL DISTANCE GETTER (sees 


itor. Battery Set! 


MIRACO ees yt sree nr renaw HE pay and Piece An — 

year) guarantees in its big, _nificent cathedral tone quality 

SETS Say: powerful, = ty — tube = gone sets. Don’t con- 
Miraco seta e finest, most use raco’s with cheap, 

Baretta Soom enn a “Foveetre enjoyable performance obtain- “squawky” radios. Miraco’s 
able in high grade radios.” have finest parts, latestap- 
Unless 80 days’ use in your __ proved shielding, metal chassis, 
homefullysatisfiesyouaMiraco etc.—as used in many $200 sets. 


is unbeatable at any eee co D eal Direct 
eG , with Big Factory 
=< ete.—don’t ‘buy it! Your Miraco you com- 
ak =8 final. Save or , pletely assembled, rigidly test- 
make lots of money onsets and ‘ oq fully guaranteed. Easy to ope dial 
nearby users and Amazing t connect and operate. 30 days’ Chirac i 
Special Factory Offer. = * trial free. 3year guarantecif Dower-plus’'on 
Insure You take no risk, you let Tae 
ure satisfaction, you enjoy 
k-bottom money-sav- 
oe prices dealing direct 
Take your choice. Many thou with one of fo’s ap most 
sands of Miraco users—who successful builders of fine sets. 
ht afte 8th successful year in the radio 
manufacturing business. 









































— oe eT ube ee | 
FOS gt. MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 1S COUPON 
472-E Miraco Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. AN ORDER 
, AMAZING SPECIAL OFFER, testimony of 
D Dealer 





























